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"This  bequest,  devise  and  foundatian  are 
made  in  fulfillment  of  my  own  desire,  and  of 
the  especial  request  of  my  late  husband,  James 
Henry  Williams,  solemnly  conveyed  to  me  by 
his  last  will  and  testament,  for  the  establish- 
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daughter,  Daisy  Williams." — From  the  will  of 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

1906. 

September  7th   |  Examinations   for   congressional   scholarships 
September  8th   |  and  southern  scholarships. 

September  24th)  ^       ,  ,  .      ,. 

_  V      ,        „,,,  5=  Rejmlar  entrance  examinations. 
September  25th  f       ° 

September  27th — Opening  of  first  session. 

November  28th  to  December  1st — Thanksgiving  recess. 

December  20th  to  January  4th,  1907 — Christmas  recess. 

1907. 
February  4th  to  8th — First  term  examinations. 
February  11th — Opening  of  the  second  term. 
March  29th  to  April  2d — Easter  recess. 
June  3d  to  7th — Second  term  examinations. 
June  12th — Closing  exercises. 

June  13th  )  Entrance     examinations     and     examinations     for 
June  14th  f  scholarships. 

September  19th  )  Opening  of  second  school  year,  entrance  ex- 
September  20th  (  aminations  and  registration. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,   Va. 

Mb.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Amherst,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,   Va. 

Mb.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Amherst,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mb.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS,  Vice-President 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Mb.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mb.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;    Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

JOHN  M.  McBRYDE,  Jr. 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  English 

WILLIAM  NOLAND  BERKELEY 

B.  S.,  St.  Johns  College;    Graduate  in  Chemistry,  University  of 

Virginia;    Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  Physics,   Chemistry  and   Geology 

J.  MITCHELL  HUMPHREYS 

A.  B.,  University  of  Virginia;    Ph.  D.,  University  of  Rostock 

Professor  of  Modern  Langiuiges 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  Institute  and 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

SUSAN  WILLIAMS  MOSES 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Oreek 


S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

ELEANOR  SELDEN  TUCKER 

B.  S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Biology 

JESSAMINE   CHAPMAN 

B.  S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 

PAUL  DE  LAUNAY 

Bach,  es  Lettres,  University  of  Paris;     Student  in  Acad^mie 

Julian  and  in  Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris; 

Lie.   Mus.,   Conservatoire   de   Musique,   Paris 

Professor  of  Art 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil   of  Teichmiiller   in  Leipzig  for   five  years  and  of  other 
German  and  American  Musicians 

Director  of  Music 

WILLIAM  B.  DEW 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

ANNA  C.   POLLOK 
Superintendent  of  Refectory  and  Laundry 

KATE  TALIAFERRO 
Warden  of  Dormitories 

EVELYN  TROY 

Secretary  to  the  President 
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HISTORY 


The  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Eeverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Eeverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  E.  Harding  of  Amherst 
County,  A'irginia,  and  the  Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Gray 
of  Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these  Trustees  to 
procure  the  incorporation  in  the  state  of  Virginia  of 
a  corporation"  to  be  called  "Sweet  Briar  Institute." 
She  provided  that  this  corporation  should  be  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors,  the  first  members  of  which 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors 
were  to  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 
This  corporation  was  to  receive  from  the  Trustees  all 
property  left  them  in  trust. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the 
sort  of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  the  will :  "The 
said  corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  estab- 
lish and  shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said 
plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the 
'Sweet  Briar  Institute'  for  the  education  of  white 
girls  and  young  women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope 
and  object  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students  such 
an  education    in    sound    learning,    and  such  physical, 
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moral,  and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of 
society." 

The  school  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the  following 
members :  The  Eight  Eeverend  A.  M.  Eandolph,  the 
Eeverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Eeverend  Arthur  P.  Gray, 
Stephen  E.  Harding,  the  Eeverend  Carl  E.  Grammer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh  E.  Watts.  At  their 
first  meeting,  held  in  March,  1901,  the  Board  of 
Directors  formulated  the  policy  of  the  school  in  the 
following  paper:  "Untrammeled  by  state  or  denomi- 
national control,  or  by  the  testamentary  direction  of 
a  will,  and,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  bid- 
ding for  popular  favor  through  the  employment  of  ad- 
ventitious or  temporary  expedients,  it  is  the  declared 
wish  and  purpose  of  its  Board  of  Directors  to  give 
such  shape  and  scope  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute  as  will 
make  it  a  worthy  monument  to  the  liberality  of  its 
founder  and  the  first  among  the  establishments  for 
female  education  in  the  state  and  the  south.  Believ- 
ing that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  new  institution  to 
enter  upon  fields  of  educational  activity  already  fully 
occupied,  or  to  coixbe  into  unnecessary  competition  with 
existing  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  our  desire  to  have 
it  take  possession  of  a  territory  hitherto  overlooked 
and  neglected.  In  the  north  the  demand  for  collegiate 
instruction  for  women,  fully  equal  in  character  to  that 
offered  the  men  by  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Columbia  and  Yale,  has  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr.  In 
the  west  and  south  the  demand  for  better  equipment 
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of  women  for  the  practical  vocations  of  life  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  several  excellent  normal  and 
industrial  schools  exclusively  for  girls.  But  nowhere, 
to  our  knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been  made  harmoni- 
ously to  combine  in  one  institution  the  best  features 
of  these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding  that  such  com- 
bination is  neither  impossible  nor  impracticable,  but 
rather  that  industrial  training  can  be  made,  if 
only  a  safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for,  to  supplant, 
strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual,  it  is  our  resolve 
that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall  attempt  this  new 
line  of  educational  effort.  Standing  for  a  policy  and 
work  distinctively  and  peculiarly  its  own,  it  will  offer 
to  the  young  women  of  the  south  carefully  formulated 
courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees,  of  high  grade  and 
proper  adaptation  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
female  mind — some  literary  and  some  scientific — and 
along  with  them  thoroughly  practical  training  in  cer- 
tain artistic  and  industrial  branches  of  knowledge — 
the  two  lines  of  work  so  arranged  and  coordinated 
that  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses 
will  carry  with  it  the  election  of  a  given  number  of  the 
practical  branches.  These  courses,  of  necessity  few  in 
number  at  first,  will  be  added  to  as  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  institution  may  call  for  them,  and 
experience  dictate  their  character  and  scope.  The 
specification  and  formulation  of  these  courses  must 
await  the  future  action  of  the  Board,  when  it  can  have 
the  assistance  of  the  President  and  Faculty  to  be  elected 
later  on." 

Though  the  founder  was  an  Episcopalian  and  named 
Episcopalians  as  trustees,  she  made  no  conditions  as 
to  the  denominational   character  of  the  school.     The 
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Directors  decided  that  the  school  should  be  non-denomi- 
national. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  school, 
plans  for  its  material  equipment  were  made  and  carried 
out.  By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the  school  has  the 
old  homestead.  Sweet  Briar  House,  a  spacious  build- 
ing which  is  furnished  entirely  with  the  handsome  old 
furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Williams.  The  build- 
ing contains  beautiful  parlors,  guest  rooms,  the  in- 
firmary and  the  offices  of  the  administrative  officers. 
Another  splendid  house,  St.  Angelo,  the  residence  of 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Williams,  situated  a  mile  away  from 
Sweet  Briar  House,  is  the  property  of  the  school. 

The  school  buildings  proper  were  designed  by  a  leading 
firm  of  Boston  architects.  Plans  were  made  for  a  group 
of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades,  of  a  uniform 
style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  are  all  to  be  of  red 
brick  with  white  trimmings.  There  will  be  two  quad- 
rangles, one  residential,  consisting  of  eight  dormitories, 
a  chapel  and  a  refectory,  and  one  academic,  containing 
the  academic  building  proper,  the  art  building,  the  li- 
brary, science  hall,  industrial  building  and  gymnasium. 
Of  the  plant,  four  buildings  have  been  constructed; 
these  are,  the  academic  building,  two  dormitories  and 
the  refectory.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four 
houses  for  the  residences  of  the  teachers,  a  steam 
laundry,  a  cold  storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a 
power  house.  The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity. 

In  connection  with  the  school  a  farm  is  maintained 
which  supplies  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  a  dairy  fur- 
nishes rich  milk,  cream  and  other  dairy  products. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Sweet  Briar  possesses  natural  and  artistic  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  few  schools.  Situated  among 
the  Blue  llidgo  Mountains,  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  school  is  in  a  healthful  and  invigorat- 
ing climate,  neither  too  rigorous  nor  too  enervating. 
With  a  group  of  buildings  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  with  the  surroundings,  the  effect  is  most  pleas- 
ing. From  the  buildings,  the  view  is  extensive  and 
beautiful ;  the  range  of  the  Blue  Eidge  stretches  away 
in  full  sight  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  rolling 
country  about  is  very  attractive. 

As  the  grounds  around  the  school,  about  three 
thousand  acres,  are  owned  by  the  institution,  it  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  control  surrounding  conditions. 

Out-of-door  sports  form  an  important  part  of  the 
school  life.  A  large  lake  gives  opportunity  for  rowing 
and  skating;  there  are  tennis  courts,  basket-ball 
grounds  and  hockey  fields.  A  livery  gives  opportunity 
for  driving  and  riding. 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  eveiy  modern  convenience.  Eooms 
are  arranged  in  suites,  where  two  girls  have  three 
rooms;  there  are  also  some  rooms  where  two  girls 
occupy  one  room;  and  there  are  some  single  rooms. 
Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  room  for  social 
gatherings. 

The  academic  building  contains  large,  well  lighted 
class  rooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum.     In 
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this  building  is  a  reading  room  in  which  are  found 
current  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  a  library  of 
a  thousand  volumes. 

AIM 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be  a  college  of  the  first 
rank.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colle- 
giate work  and  the  conditions  of  graduation  are  high — 
fully  equal  to  those  at  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  other 
colleges  of  the  first  rank.  There  is  a  sub-freshman 
class,  entrance  to  which  does  not  require  quite  so  much 
preparation  as  does  entrance  to  the  freshman  class. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


ADMISSION  TO    THE   FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass 
examinations  in  the  following  subjects:   (*) 

English 

History 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Second  Language: 

French  or  German    (maximum) 
Third  Language : 

Greek  or  French  or  German  (minimum) 
or 
Science : 

Chemistry   or  Physics   or   Botany 

(*)  These  requirements  correspond  in  every  essential  detail 
with  those  adopted  by  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  leading 
colleges  north  or  south  will  do  well  to  procure  copies  of  the 
documents  issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Post  Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York.  These  pamphlets  give 
detailed  information  as  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
all  the  foremost  colleges  of  the  countrj'.  Much  of  what  follows 
is  taken  from  Document  No.  20. 

The  question  papers  set  at  the  examinations  of  each  year  are 
published  in  book  form  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  The 
volumes,  which  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller,  are 
sold  at  60  cents  each.  If  ordered  direct  from  the  publishers, 
five  cents  additional  should  be  remitted  for  postage. 
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Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects.  All 
conditions  must  be  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

ENGLISH 

(a)  Eeading. — A  certain  number  of  books  are  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives 
of  the  authors.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  number,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen,  given 
in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of 
clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all 
the  books  prescribed.  She  is  required  not  to  know 
them  minutely,  but  to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most 
important  parts.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the 
book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the 
ability  to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that 
the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are : 

For  those  entering  in  1906,  1907,  1908:  Shakes- 
peare's The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth;  The 
Sir  Roger  de  CoverJey  Papers  in  The  Spectator; 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;    Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
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Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  TJic  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;   George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the 
examination  presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each 
of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be 
on  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition 
the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and 
questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works 
belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are: 

For  those  entering  in  1906,  1907,  1908:  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  CcBsar;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
L' Allegro,  and  //  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  ivith  America;  Macaulay's  Essays:  Addi- 
son and  Life  of  Johnson.    (*) 

'No  substitutes  will  be  allowed.  Candidates  should 
be  prepared,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  cite 
illustrative  extracts  from  any  or  all  of  the  poems 
read. 

The  candidate's  examination  papers  in  all  subjects 
will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  test  of  her  proficiency 
in  English  composition.  Applicants  will  be  allowed 
to  present,  as  supplementary  evidences  of  the  nature 
of  their  preparatory  work,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  written  tests,  note-books  and  essays  properly 
certified  by  their  instructors. 

Xo    candidate    will    be    admitted    whose    work    is 

(*)  These  masterpieces  are  published  in  good,  cheap  editions 
by  Macmillan,  Ginn,  Holt,  and  other  publishing  houses. 
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seriously  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
or  paragi-aph  structure.  For  preparation  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  composition,  the  following  books  are 
recommended:  C.  A.  Smith's  Ow  Language,  Daven- 
port and  Emerson's  Principles  of  English  Grammar, 
Scott  and  Denney's  Composif ion-Rhetoric,  A.  S.  Hill's 
Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric, 
Newcomers  Rhetoric,  Newcomer  and  Seward's  Rhetoric 
in  Practice. 

HISTORY 

The  candidate  may  elect  any  two  of  the  following 
subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Eoman  history,  and  including  also  a  short  intro- 
ductory study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  and  the 
chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne  (814). 

(b)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  history,  from 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  present  time. 

(c)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social  as 
well  as  political  development. 

(d)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a  week, 
or  two  years  with  tliree  hours  a  week. 

The  applicant  is  expected  to  have  had  some  practice 
in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be  called  upon  in 
examination  to  show  her  knowledge  of  geography 
either  b}''  her  own  drawings  or  by  the  location  of  places 
on  an  outline  map. 
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MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics :  The  four  funda- 
mental operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions; 
factoring,  determination  of  highest  common-  factor  and 
lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions,  in- 
cluding complex  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion;  linear 
equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one 
or  more  unknown  quantities;  problems  depending  on 
linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  of  numbers;  ex- 
ponents, including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Be3'ond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations; 
problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations;  the  bino- 
mial theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents;  the 
formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms 
of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  with 
applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which 
involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of 
these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration, 
from  physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use 
of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also 
expected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;    the  circle  and 
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the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces, 

LATIN 

Latin  Geammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words;  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in 
general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  subjunctive. 

Latin  Composition, — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Cffisar  and  Cicero, 

Caesar. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four  ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Eoscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the 
fourteenth  Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  /Eneid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty 
than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 
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GREEK 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics  are 
similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar  and 
Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose 
composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad 
(omitting  II.,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  construc- 
tions, fonns,  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose 
of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH 

Minimum  Eequirement  (if  offered  as  the  third 
language).  The  preparation  should  cover  a  period  of 
at  least  two  years,  with  four  or  five  recitations  a  week. 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the 
plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles, 
and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order  of 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax;  (3)  abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only 
to    fix   in  the   memory  the    form   and    principles    of 
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grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  repro- 
duction of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading 
of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts, 
with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy 
variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the 
English),  and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences 
read;    (5)  writing  French  from  dictation. 

Second  Year:  (1)  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400 
pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays, 
or  historical  or  biographical  sketches;  (2)  constant 
practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  translating  into 
French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read ;  ( 3 )  frequent 
abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of 
portions  of  the  text  already  read;  (4)  writing  French 
from  dictation;  (5)  continued  drill  on  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences;  (6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use 
of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare 
irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
conditional  and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About's  Le 
roi  des  montagnes,  Bruno's  Le  tour  de  la  France, 
Daudet's  easier  short  tales,  La  Bedolliere's  La  Mere 
Michel  et  son  chat,  Erckmann-Chatrian's  stories,  Foa's 
Contes  hiographiques  and  Le  petit  Robinson  de  Paris, 
Foncin's  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and  Martin's  La 
poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  voyage  de  M.  Ferrichon, 
Legouve  and  Labiche's  La  cigale  chez  les  fourmis, 
Malot's  Sans  famille,  Mairet's  La  tache  du  petit  Pierre, 
Merimee's  Colomha,  extracts  from  Michelet,  Sarcey's 
Le  siege  de  Paris,  Verne's  stories. 
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Maximum  Requirement  (if  offered  as  the  second 
language).  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  prepara- 
tion should  include,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  re- 
quirement, one  full  year  of  four  or  five  iiours  a  week. 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form ;  constant  practice 
in  giving  French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read; 
the  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness; 
writing  from  dictation.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French 
prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  con- 
nected passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  preceding  courses. 

Suitable  texts  arc:  About's  stories,  Augier  and 
Sandeau's  Le  gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Beranger's  poems, 
Corneille's  Le  Cid  and  Horace,  Coppee's  poems,  Daudet's 
La  BeUe-Nivernaise,  La  Brete's  Mon  oncle  et  mon  cure, 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters,  Hugo's  Hernani  and  La 
chute,  Labiche's  plays,  Loti's  Pecheur  d'Isla/nde,  Mignet's 
historical  writings,  Moliere's  L'avare  and  Le  bourgeois 
gentilhomme,  Eacine's  AthaUe,  Andromaque,  and 
Esther,  George  Sand's  plays  and  stories,  Sandeau's 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Sieglierc,  Scribe's  plays,  Thierry's 
Recits  des  temps  merovingiens,  Thier's  L'expedition 
de  Bonaparte  en  £!gypte.  Vigny's  La  canne  de  jonc, 
Voltaire's  historical  writings.   (*) 

(*)  These  texts  are  included  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 
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GERMAN 

Minimum  Eequirement  (if  offered  as  the  third 
language).  The  preparation  should  cover  a  period  of 
at  least  two  3'ears,  with  four  or  five  recitations  a  week. 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3) 
drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
flection of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  helong  to  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  also  on 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules 
of  syntax  and  order  of  words;  (4)  abundant  easy  ex- 
ercises designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and 
principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in 
the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (5) 
the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts 
from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into 
German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from 
the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  ihe  English), 
and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

Second  Year:  (1)  The  reading  of  from  150  to  300 
pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays ; 
(2)  accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  on  the  matter  read 
and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  oral 
and  sometimes  written,  of  the  substance  of  short  and 
easy  selected  passages;  (3)  continued  drill  on  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  gramjnar,  directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling 
the  pupil,  first,  to  use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in 
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the  formation  of  sentences,  and  secondly,  to  state  her 
knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical  language  of 
grammar. 

Stories  suitable  for  these  courses  can  be  selected  from 
the  following  list :  Andersen's  Mdrchen  and  Bilderbuch 
ohne  Bilder;  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbach's 
Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersolin;  Gerstacker's  Ger- 
melshausen;  Heyse's  L'Arrahhiata,  Das  Mddchen  von 
Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ende;  Hillern's  Holier  als  die 
Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Leander's  Trdum- 
ereien  and  Kleine  GescJiichten;  Seidel's  Mdrchen; 
Stokl's  Unter  dem  Christhaum;  Storm's  Immensee  and 
Geschichten  aus  dcr  Tonne;  Zschokke's  Der  Zerhrocliene 
Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  courses  are 
much  harder  to  find  than  good  stories.  Five-act  plays 
are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it  is  advis- 
able to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays 
the  best  available  are  perhaps :  Benedix's  Der  Prozess, 
Der  Weiberfeind,  and  GUnstige  Vorzeichen;  Elz's  Er 
ist  nicht  eifersUclitig ;  Wichert's  An  der  Majorsecke; 
Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten.  It  is  recommended, 
however,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these  plays  be  read. 
The  narrative  style  should  predominate.  A  good  selec- 
tion of  reading  matter  for  the  second  year  would  be 
Andersen's  Mdrchen  or  Bilderbuch,  or  Leander's  Trdum- 
ereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After  that, 
such  a  story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz;  or  Der  Zerbrochene 
Krug;  then  Hdher  als  die  Kirche,  or  Immensee;  next 
a  good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel;  lastly 
Der  Prozess. 

At  the  end  of  these  two  years  of  study  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if 
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called  upon,  Ly  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a  passage 
of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being 
given  upon  unusual  words  and  construction;  to  put 
into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the 
language  of  every-day  life  or  based  on  the  text  given 
for  translation,  and  to  answer  questions  of  the  grammar, 
as  defined  above. 

Maximum  Eequirement  (if  offered  as  the  second 
language) . 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  preparation  should 
include,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirement,  one 
full  year  of  four  or  five  hours  per  week. 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry, 
with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  oral  and 
sometimes  written,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproduc- 
tions from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter 
read;  also  grammatical  drill  on  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds, 
tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive 
and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  on  word-order  and  word- 
formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  this  year  can  be  selected 
from  such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Eschenbach's 
Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein;  Freytag's  Die  Joumal- 
isten  and  Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit, — 
for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzziigen, 
Doktor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staat  Freidrichs  des  Grossen; 
Fouque's  Undine;  Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  Iphigenie;  Heine's  poems 
and  Reisehilder;  Hoffmann's  Historische  Erzdhlungen; 
Lessing's  Minna  von  BaimJielm;  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf's 
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Page;  Moser's  Der  Bibliothclcar;  JiiohYs  NoveUen, — 
for  example,  Burg  NeidecJc,  Der  Fluch  der  Schdnlieil, 
Der  Stumnie  Ratsherr,  Das  SpielmannTcind;  Eosegger's 
Waldheiniat ;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  ah  Onkel,  Der 
Geisterseher,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
Das  Lied  von  der  Oloclce,  Balladen;  Scheffel's  Der 
Trompeter  von  Sdklcingen;  Uhland's  poems;  Wilden- 
bruch's  Das  edle  Blut. 

At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased 
from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  gram- 
matical questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far 
as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical 
literature  taken  from  some  text  previously  studied.     (*) 

CHEMISTRY 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  five  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  Not  less  than  two 
out  of  the  five  recitations  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  tests  and  experiments  performed  by  the 
students     individually    under     the    direction     of    the 

(*)  These  requirements,  as  well  as  those  in  French,  follow 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association. 
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teacher.  (*)  Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  tune 
of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in  chemistry  a 
note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's  own  language 
a  description  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  the  steps, 
observations,  and  results  of  each  exercise  being  care- 
fully recorded.  The  record  should  be  well-ordered, 
plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note-book  must  bear 
the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certifying  that  the 
notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's  work. 

PHYSICS 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory  work. 
As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to  show  her 
laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by  her  instructo^r. 

BOTANY 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least  one 
full  session,  and  should  include  individual  laboratory 
work.  The  course  should  comprise:  (1)  The  general 
principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (b) 
Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The  natural  history 
of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification.  For  further 
details  see  Document  No.  20  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  already  referred  to. 

(*)  In  Document  No.  20  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty-four  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN 
CLASS 

English:     Same  as  for  freshman  class. 
History :    Any  one  of  the  four  groups  a,  b,  C;,  d. 
Latin:     Grammar,  Composition,  Cassar:    four  books. 
French  or  German  :    At  least  one  full  years  course. 
Mathematics :     Algebra  through  quadratics. 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  be  candidates  for 
degrees  may,  under  some  circumstances,  offer  other  sub- 
jects for  entrance  than  those  outlined  above.  Such 
students  will  need  to  make  special  arrangements  with 
the  President  and  take  exammations  or  present  certifi- 
cates as  required. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore,  junior  or 
senior  class  upon  presentation  of  certificates  from  other 
colleges  of  recognized  standing  or  upon  examination. 
No  student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  less  than 
one  year  of  residence  work. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

All  students  must  take  examinations  for  entrance  or 
else  present  certificates  from  schools  accredited  by  the 
Institute,  or  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at  present. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  ciirriciihim  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  jDrevious  preparation, 
and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen  line. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a  student 
should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with  a  central 
point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for  any  special 
work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue  after  she  has 
finished  the  college  course.  To  this  end  a  form  of  the 
so-called  "group  system"  has  been  adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses :  A,  English ; 
B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics;  E,  Mathematics  and  Physics; 
P,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  above 
courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less  than  twelve 
hours  may  l)e  taken  by  a  student  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  faculty;  and  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken  under  any 
circiunstances  by  candidates  for  the  degree.  All  stu- 
dents taking  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  will  be  ranked 
as  specials.  Although  there  are  two  or  three  slight 
exceptions,  each  course  contains  thirty  hours  of  re- 
quired work,    twenty-four    hours  of    limited    elective 
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work,  and  six  hours  of  free  elective  work.     The  thirty 
hours  of  required  work  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Fifteen  hours  in  the  freslunan  year,  nine  hours  in  the 
sophomore  year,  three  hours  in  the  junior  year,  and 
three  hours  in  the  senior  year.  The  twenty-four  hours 
of  limited  elective  work  consist  of  groups  of  several 
courses  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made,  and  are 
distributed  as  follows : 

Six  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  nine  hours  in  the 
junior  year,  and  nine  hours  in  the  senior  year.  The  six 
hours  of  free  elective  work  are  distributed  so  that  there 
are  three  hours  in  the  junior  and  three  in  the  senior 
year. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective  course 
without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  nunabered  in  the  description  of  collegiate 
courses  as  given  on  pages  34-50. 

In  junior  and  senior  courses  when  no  Roman  numeral  is  given,  the  student  may 
take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year,  and  courses  marked  senior 
elective  in  the  senior  year. 


COURSE  A 

COURSE  B 

2 

3 

COURSE  C 

s 

English 

o 

Modern  Lanoxtages 

0 

W 

Ancient  Languages 

o 

FRBSHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 

3 

English  I 

3 

English  I 
History  I 

3 

History  I 

3 

History  I 

3 

i3 

French  III  or  1 
German  III     j 

3 

French  III  or  ) 
German  III     J 

3 

French  III  or    \ 
German  III       j 

3 

Latin  I 

3 

Latin  I 

3 

Latin  I 

8 

Science  (Biologyl) 

2 

Scienee  (Biology  I) 

2 
1 

Science  (Biology  I) 

2 

Hygiene  I 

1 

Hygiene  I 

Hygiene  1 

1 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 

3 

English  II 

3 

English  II 
Latin  11 

3 

History  II 

3 

Latin  II 

3 

3 

French  IV  or) 
German  IV      j 

3 

French  IV  or  1 
German  IV      J 

3 

French  IV  or  \ 
German  IV      J 

Greek  I  or  11 

3 

German  I  or  II  or") 
French  I  or  11  or   V 
Greek  I  or  11           j 

3 

German  I  or  II  or  \ 
French  I  or  II          / 

3 

3 

Latin  II  or                   -v 

History  II  or                 ^ 

Sciencp^C^^™-  I  or  1 
bcience  ^^  pj^y^    j  ^^    V 

3 

a^i .(Chem.Ior     1 

Science  {pijygi^g  J  or  h 

3 

History  II  or                 ) 
science    {^^,^,TicL^^  [ 

3 

Mathematics  1            J 

Greek  I  or  11                 J 

3 

- 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

3 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

Philosophy  I  and  11 

3 

English 

3 

French  V  or   ) 
German  V       J 

3 

Latin 

3 

Any  Language 

3 

German  11  or  111  or  ) 
French  11  or  III          j 

3 

Greek 

3 

History  or             ^ 
Economics  or        / 

Science  or              y 

English  or      ~j 

3 

English  or         -v 

3 

History  or      [ 

History  or         ( 

3 

Mathematics  or  \ 
Philosophy            ) 

Science  or       [ 

Science  or          [ 

Philosophy    J 

3 

Philosophy       ) 

3 

Free  Elective 

5> 

Free  Elective 

Free  Elective 

SENIOR 

SENIOR 

senior 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

3 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

3 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

3 

English 

3 

French  or    \  ,    .     . 

German        /  laav.) 

3 

Latin 

3 

Any  Language 
History  or           ^ 

3 

German  or    )  ,    .     ■. 
French           /  (aa^-) 
English  or         -j 

3 

Greek 

English  or        ^ 
History  or          ( 
Science  or          [ 

3 

Economics  or      f 

3 

History  or          1 

3 

3 

Science  or             ( 
Philosophy         J 

Science  or          j 
Philosophy       J 

Philosophy        J 

Free  Elective 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY— Continued. 


The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of  collegiate 
courses  as  given  on  pages  34-50. 

In  junior  and  senior  courses  when  no  Romau  numeral  Is  given,  the  student  may 
take  courses  niarked  Junior  elective  in  the  junior  year,  and  courses  marked  senior 
elective  in  the  senior  year. 


COURSE  D 

History  and 
Economics 

00 

u. 
3 
0 

n 

3 
3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

COURSE  E 

Mathematics  and 
Physics 

m 

a 
o 
M 

COURSE  F 
Science 

£ 

3 
0 

K 

3 
8 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

i 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
French  III  or  \ 
German  III      J 
Liatln  I  or            / 
Mathematics  I    I' 
Science  (Biology  I) 
Hygiene  I 

fbbshman 
English  I 
History  I 
French  III  or  | 
German  III     J 

Mathematics  I 

Science  (Biology  I) 
Hygiene  I 

3 
3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

8 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
French  III  or    > 
German  III       J 

Mathematics  I 

Chemistry  I  or  II 
Hygiene  I 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
History  II 

French  IV          1 

or            y 

German  IV        j 
Any  Language 

Chemistry  I  or  II  or  i 
Mathematics  II           / 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Mathematics  II 

Physics  I  or  II 

French  IV  or     1 
German  IV        j 

History  II  or                 -j 
Chemistry  I  or               ( 
German  I  or  II  or         [ 
French  I  or  II                J 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Chemistry  II  or  ) 
Biology  II              ; 
Frencn  IV  or     ) 
German  IV        j 
German  I  or  II  or  ) 
French  I  or  II  or     > 
History  II                j 

Mathematics  II  or     | 
A  Second  Science      / 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
History  or        i 
Economics       f 

Any  Language 

English  or  ) 
Science        / 

Free  Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
Mathematics  or    ) 
Physics                  J 

Any  Language 

English  or  ) 
History  or    V 
Science         | 

Free  Elective 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
German  or  1 
French         / 

Science 

English  or        'j 
History  or         I 
Science  or          ( 
Philosophy       J 

I'ree  Elective 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
History  or        ) 
Economics       j 

Any  Langaage 

English  or           ) 
Science  or            v 
Phllosophy         j 

Free  Elective 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
Physics  or        \ 
Mathematics  J 

Any  Language 

English  or          ^ 
History  or          f 
Science  or           [ 
Philosophy       J 
Free  Eleciive 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
Science 

Any  Language 

English  or         'i 
History  or          ( 
Science  or          f 
Philosophy       ) 
Free  Elective 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES* 


PHILOSOPHY 

President  Benedict. 

I.  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy. 

Three  hows  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a  solution  of 
them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical  ethical  theories. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philos- 
ophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements  of 
philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks  and 
going  through  the  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

Tliree  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 

*For  preparatory  and  special  courses  see  pages  58  and  59. 
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IV.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  course  III,  which  is  a  prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  weelc.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 

V.  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Theory. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehension 
of  the  central  philosophical  problems,  of  the  main 
theories  for  their  solution,  and  of  the  tendencies  of 
present  day  philosophic  thought. 

Three  hours  a  weeTc.     One  semester.    Senior  elective. 

VI.  Logic.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
psychological  facts  of  the  thought  processes  and  shows 
their  forms  of  working  as  treated  in  both  deductive 
and  inductive  logic. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  Esthetics.  This  course  comprises  a  study 
of  the  psychological  basis  of  the  gesthetic  experience 
and  of  the  theories  regarding  the  objective  grounds  of 
aesthetic  appeal. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  History  of  Education.  This  course  com- 
prises a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  educational 
ideals  and  educational  forces  and  institutions  through- 
out the  progress  of  civilization. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 
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ENGLISH 

Peofessoe  McBeyde. 

I.  (a)  Advanced  rhetoric  and  composition  and 
studies  in  structure  and  style,  followed  by  a  study  of 
Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  Euskin. 

Three  hours  a  weelc.    First  semester. 

(&)     Tennyson — Minor  poems  and  Idylls  of 
the  King. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.    Second  semester. 
Required  in  the  freshman  class  in  all  courses. 

II.     (a)     Nineteenth  Century  Komanticism — 
(Given  in  1906-1907) .    Alternating  with 

(b)    Tennyson  and  Beovv^ning — A  compara- 
tive study  (1907-1908). 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Required  in  the  sophomore  class  in  all  courses. 

III.  (a)     The  Essay. 

Two  hours  a  tveeJc.    First  semester.    Junior  elective. 

(&)     The  Novel. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Second  semester.    Junior  elective. 

IV.  The  Development  of  the  Drama;  the 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare;  selected  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

Two  hours  a  weeTc.     One    year.    Junior  elective. 

V.  The  Development  of  the  Epic;  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior   elective. 
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VI.     (a)     Anglo-Saxon,   Grammar  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Two  hours  a  weelc.    First  semester.    Senior  elective. 

(b)     Chaucer.    A  thorough  study  of  the  Pro- 
logue and  of  several  of  the  Tales. 

Two  hours  a  iveefc.    Second  semester.    Senior  elective. 

• 

VII.  (a)     History  of  the  English  Language. 
Two  hours  a  week.     First  semester.    Senior  elective. 

(b)     Advanced  Grammar  and  Syntax. 
Tivo  hours  a  week.    Second  semester.    Senior  elective. 

VIII.  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  Old  Testa- 
ment History. 

One  hour  a  iveek  throughout  the  year.  Junior  and 
■senior  elective. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Pbofessob  Humphreys. 
FRENCH 

I.  Super's  Eeader;  Joynes,  Contes  de  fees;  Be- 
dolliere.  La  Mere  Michel  et  son  chat;  Edgren's  Gram- 
mar;  Exercises  and  dictation. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or  junior 
elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Daudet,  Trois  contes  choisis;  Sand,  La  mare 
au  Diable;  Maupassant,  Huit  contes  choisis;  Daudet, 
La  Belle-Nivemaise ;  Lamartine,  Graziella;  Exercices 
d'orthographe  et  de  syntaxe;  Grandgent's  Composition; 
Edgren's  Grammar. 
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Three  hours  a  weelc.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  the  third  language  for  entrance.  Sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  Eostand,  Les  romanesques;  Loti,  Pecheur 
d'Islande;  Eacine,  Esther;  Moliere,  Uavare;  Corneille, 
Le  Cid;  Fortier,  Sept  grounds  auteurs  du  XIXe  siecle; 
Advanced  sight  translation  and  advanced  grammar 
work  continued. 

Three  hours  a  weelc.  One  year.  Bequired  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  tvho  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entramce.  Bequired  in  the  junior 
year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as 
a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  or  senior 
elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IN.  Eacine,  Andromaque,  Athalie;  Corneille,  Poly- 
eucte,  Cinna;  La  Bruyere,  Les  caracteres;  Moliere, 
Les  femmes  savantes,  Le  medecin  malgre  lui;  Mor- 
ceaux  choisis  de  classiques  frangais  (poetes  et  pros- 
ateurs),  Historic  de  la  litterature  frangaise. 

Three  hours  a  weelc.  One  year.  Bequired  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

V.  Nineteenth  century  romanticism. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Junior  elective. 

VI.  Old  French,  grammar  and  literature. 
Two  hours  a  weelc.     Senior  elective. 
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GERMAN 

I.  Andersen,  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder;  Zschokke, 
Der  zerhrochene  Krug;  Baiunbach,  Waldnovellen; 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  Wesselhofft's  Composi- 
tion. 

Four  hours  a  weeJc.  One  year.  Sophomore  or  junior 
elective  in  courses  A^  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Wichert,  Als  verlohte  empfehlen  sich;  Benedix, 
Die  Eochzeitsreise;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Das  Lied 
von  der  Gloclce;  Heine,  Die  Harzreise;  Joynes-Meissner's 
Granunar;  Wesselhofft's  Composition;  Conversation 
and  sight  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  course  B  of  all  ivho  have  offered 
German  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  Lessing,  Minna  von  Bamhelm;  Schiller, 
Maria  Stuart  (Miiller-Wenckebach)  ;  Goethe,  Ilerr- 
mnnn  und  Dorothea;  Grillparzer,  Der  Traum  ein  Lehen; 
Sudermann,  Johannes;  Advanced  sight  translation, 
grammar  work,  and  composition. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the  junior 
year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

IV.  Goethe,  Iphigenie,  Faust,  Egmont;  Lessing, 
Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti;  Schiller,  Balladen, 
Jungfrau    von    Orleans;    Goethe,    Poems     (Harris) ; 
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Wenckebach,  Meisterwcrke  des  Mittelalters;  Scherer, 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur ;  Deutschte  Helden- 
sagen  und  Mythologie;   Parallel  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in  courses 
A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

V.  German  literature  in  the  ninetesnth  century. 
The  Romantic   School. 

Tlirec  hours  a  week.    Junior  elective. 

VI.  Middle  High  German.  Historical  German 
grammar. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Senior  elective. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Associate  Professor  Moses. 
LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  31-32  (abridged  edition)  ;  Rome  and 
Carthage,  E.  B.  Smith;  Horace,  Selections  from  Odes 
and  Epodes;  Mackail's  Latin  literature ;  Latin  writing, 
exercises  based  mainly  on  Cicero. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Catullus;  Virgil,  Georgics;  Horace,  Satires  and 
Epistles;  Ovid,  Selections  from  Metamorphoses;  Tibul- 
lus;  Propertius. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  sopho- 
more year  of  courses  B  and  C. 
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III.  Plautus,  Captivi;  Terence,  Phormio;  Lucretius, 
De  Berum  Natura;  Mackail's  History  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture. 

Three  hours  a  weelc.  One  year.  Required  in  junior 
year  of  course  C. 

IV.  Pliny,  selected  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial; 
Tacitus,  German  ia,  and  Agncola;  Capes'  Early  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  weeJc.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

V.  Sight  Translation;  Sallust's  Jugurtliine  War; 
Cicero,  De  Amicitia. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  Latin  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  Eoman   Antiquities. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  semester.    Senior  elective. 

GREEK 

I.  Elementary  Greek,  Forman's  First  Greek  Book; 
Essentials  of  Grammar;  Simple  exercises  in  Composi- 
tion; Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books;  Sight  Heading 
from  the  New  Testament. 

Four  hours  a  week.    One  year. 
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II.  Lysias,  Selected  Orations;  Plato,  Apology  and 
Crito;  Prose  Composition;  History  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture. 

Four  Tiours  a  week..  One  year.  This  course  or  course 
III  required  in  sophomore  year  of  course  C. 

III.  Demosthenes,  Three  Philippics;  Plato,  Phcedo. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  year.    Required  in  sopho- 
more or  junior  year  of  course  C. 

IV.  Greek  Drama;  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris; 
Sophocles,  (Edipus  Tyrannus;  ^schylus,  Prometheus 
Bound;   Aristophanes,  Frogs;   Aristotle,  Poetics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  (1906-7).  Junior 
or  senior  elective. 

V.  Greek  Tragedy:  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Tragedy; 
^schylus,  Agamemnon;  Sophocles,  (Edipus  Coloneus 
and  Antigone;  Euripides,  Hippolytus. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  (1907-8).  Junior 
or  senior  elective. 

VI.  Thucydides,  Sicilian  Expedition;  Herodotus, 
Persian  War. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  (1906-7). 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  Greek  Life;  History  of  Greek  Art.  Text 
book  and  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester  (1906-7). 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 
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HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

I.  General  History.  (Through  the  Eenaissance 
and  Eeformation.)  This  course  comprises,  first,  a 
rapid  review  of  Greek  and  Eoman  history  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  generalize  and  grasp  movements 
in  history;  second,  it  covers  the  periods  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  renaissance  and  reformation. 

Three  hours  a  weeTc.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  all  courses. 

II.  Modern  European  History.  This  course 
covers  the  period  from  the  renaissance  to  the  present 
time.     It  presupposes  course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  sopho- 
more year  of  course  D.  Sophomore  elective  for  other 
courses. 

III.  English  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

IV.  Advanced  American  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

V.  History  of  Eome. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  History  of  Greece. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  Civil  Government. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  elective. 
VIII.    Principles   of  Economics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 


MATHEMATICS 

Associate  Peofessoe  Patteson. 

I.  (a)     Solid   and   Spherical   Geometry. 
(&)      College  Algebra. 

(c)     Plane  Trigonometry. 
Fou7-  hours  a  weeh.     One  year.     Required  in  fresh- 
man work  of  courses  E  and  F. 

II.  (a)     Elementary  course  in  Analytic  Geometry. 
(b)     Elementary  course  in  Calculus. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Required  in  sopho- 
more worlc  of  courses  E  and  F. 

III.  (a)     Advanced  course  in  Calculus. 
(&)     Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  weelc.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

IV.  Projective  Geometry. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Berkeley. 

I.  Elementary  Physics.  Laws  and  Properties  of 
Matter,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  Magnetism  and 
Electricity. 

(a)     Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  year. 

( h )     Laboratory. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  a  iveek.    One  year. 

Required  in  sophomore  year  of  course  E. 

II  Mechanics.  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat  and 
Light. 

{a)     Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  year. 

(h)     Laboratory. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Pbofessoe  Berkeley. 

I.  General  Chemistry.  Intended  primarily  for 
those  beginning  the  study  of  chemistry.  The  object  of 
this  course  is,  first,  to  furnish  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  relationships  of  chemical  elements 
and  compounds;  and  secondly,  to  teach  the  principles 
and  laws  that  distinguish  chemistry  from  other 
sciences.  While  reference  is  made  on  all  occasions  to 
application  of  knowledge  acquired  in  this  class  to  prac- 
tical problems,  especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  the 
principal  object  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  chemistry  as 
an  indespensable  precedent  to  its  rational  application 
to  any  problem. 

(a)     Lecture  Course. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.    One  year. 

(h)     Laboratory  Course. 

Four  hours  and  a  half  a  weelc.     One  year. 

Required  in  freshman  worTc  of  course  F. 

Sophomore  elective  in  courses  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. 
{a)     Lecture  Course. 

Tiuo  hours  a  week.     One  semester, 
(h)     Laboratory  Course. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 
Sophomore  elective  in  course  F. 

III.  Quantitative  Analysis    (gravimetric), 
(a)     Lecture  Course. 

Txvo  hours  a  iveeJc.    One  semester. 
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(h)     Laboratory  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

Junior  elective. 

IV.  Gravimetric  and  Volumetric. 

(a)  Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  weel-.    One  semester. 

(b)  Laboratory  Course. 

Three  hours  a  iveeh.    One  semester. 
Junior  elective. 

V.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 
(a.)     Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  weeTc.    One  semester. 

(h)     Laboratory  Course. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  experience  in 
the  examination  of  air,  foodstuffs,  waters  and  medic- 
inal preparations  with  especial  reference  to  the  detec- 
tion of  impurities  and  adulterations  in  these. 

VI.  Inclusive  Chemistry. 

Lecture  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  applications  of  chemistry 
to  the  arts  and  manufacturers. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  Inorganic   Preparations. 

Laboratory  Course.  In  this  course  a  large  number  of 
inorganic  chemical  salts  will  be  prepared,  purified,  and 
to  some  extent  analyzed. 
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Five  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VIII.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physical 
Chemistry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  application  of  physical  theories  and  processes 
to  the  solution  of  chemical  problems,  and  to  set  forth 
the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  secured 
through  the  application  of  such  theories  and  processes. 

Three  hours  a  week. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

{a)     Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

(h)     Laboratory  Course. 

IX.  Historical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Lecture  Course.  This  course  is  meant  to  present  a 
connected  history  of  the  development  and  knowledge  of 
what  are  now  recognized  as  the  most  important  chemi- 
cal and  physico-chemical  theories,  and  to  point  out  the 
relation  they  bear  to  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Five  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 
Senior  elective. 

X.  Preparation  of  Organic  Compounds. 

Laboratory  Course.  This  course  will  furnish  experi- 
ence in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  organic  com- 
pounds and  in  the  use  of  the  means  employed  to  purify 
them. 
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GEOLOGY 

Pbofessob  Berkeley. 

I.  General  Geology.  This  course  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  geology,  treating  it  from 
the  dynamical,  structural,  and  historical  points  of  view. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  course,  occasional  field  ex- 
cursions will  be  made  to  study  the  geological  phenomena 
as  presented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Three  hours  a  weeTc.    One  semester.    Junior  elective. 

Besides  the  class-room  recitations,  each  student  of 
this  course  will  be  expected  to  devote  two  hours  weekly 
to  the  study  of  crystal  models  and  such  specimens  of 
the  minerals  themselves  as  may  be  available. 

II.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

(a)     Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

(h)     Laboratory   Course. 

Two  hours  a  weeh. 

Senior  elective. 

III.  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

Laboratory  Course.  In  the  first  part  of  courses  I  and 
II  will  be  discussed  the  crystallography  and  physical 
properties  of  minerals,  also  the  location  in  which  they 
are  found,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  geological  oc- 
currence. 

The  course  in  determinative  mineralogy  will  include 
a  further  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  minerals, 
together  with  the  identification  of  a  large  number  of 
specimens  by  means  of  blowpipe  examination. 

Two  hours  a  weel%    One  semester. 
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BIOLOGY 

;Miss  Tucker. 

I.  Elements  of  Biological  Science. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  biology. 
It  includes  a  discussion  of  organs,  tissues,  cells,  proto- 
plasm, physiology  and  embryology,  illustrated  by  labor- 
atory work  on  typical  plant  forms  and  one  animal,  the 
frog. 

Two  hours  of  class  tvorh  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year. 

Required  in  freshman  work  for  courses  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  E. 

II.  General  Biology.  This  course  treats  of  bio- 
logical principles  through  the  study  of  one  animal,  the 
earth  worm,  and  one  plant,  a  dicotyledon.  It  contrasts 
animal  and  plant  life,  and  is  designed  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  courses  in  botany  and  zoology.  Freshman  chem- 
istry is  a  prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  weeTc.  One  year.  Sophomore  elective 
in  course  F.    Junior  elective  in  courses  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

III.  General  Botany.  Anatomy  and  morphology, 
physiology  and  classification  of  main  groups  of  plants. 
Course  II  is  a  prerequisite. 

Two  hours  a  weeJ:  and  laboratory  worl'.  One  semes- 
ter.     Junior  and  senior  elective. 

IV.  General  Zoology.  Invertebrates  and  ver- 
tebrates are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ment.    Course  II  is  a  prerequisite. 

Two  hours  a  week  and  laboratory  worl\  One  semes- 
ter.     Junior  and  senior  elective. 
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V.  Plant  Morphology. 

Two  hours  of  class  worlc  and  six  hours  of  lahoratory 
work.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VI.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Vertebrate 
Embryology. 

Three  hours  of  class  work  and  six  hours  of  lahoraiory 
worlc  throughout  the  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  Industrial  Biology. 

Principles  of  biology  applied  to  farming  and  garden- 
ing. This  includes  a  study  of  common  plant  diseases, 
soil  bacteria,  and  fertilizers. 

Two  lectures  a  week  and  practical  work.     One  year. 

Senior  elective. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Professor  Harley. 

I.  Hygiene.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the 
hygiene  of  diet,  exercise  and  sleep,  and  of  sanitation 
and  the  prevention  of  the  transmission  of  diseases. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  year. ' 

Required  in  freshman  work  of  all  courses. 

II.  Advanced  Physiology.  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  human  physiology  and  lectures  on  practical 
nursing. 

Two  hours  of  class  work  and  tivo  hours  of  lahoratory 
work.     One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 
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MUSIC 

Miss  Young. 
HISTORICAL  AND    THEORETICAL  COURSES 

I.  A  preparatory  course  in  the  theory  of  music,  in- 
cluding notation,  rhythm,  scales  and  signatures,  inter- 
vals, and  the  fundamental  triads.  Ear  training  and  key- 
board exercises. 

Tiuo  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

II.  Harmony.  Chord  formation,  simple  part  writing 
from  figured  basses,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  disson- 
ances, cadences,  sequences,  and  modulation.  Key- 
board exercises. 

Tivo  hows  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  all  who  have 
completed  course  I,  or  who  have  taken  an  equivalent 
amount  of  preparatory  work.  Will  count  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective,  when  accom- 
panied hy  such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
director. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony.  Passing  notes,  suspen- 
sions, appoggiaturas,  etc.,  and  analysis  of  compositions. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  II.  Will  count  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective  when 
accompanied  by  such  practical  ivork  as  is  prescribed  by 
the  director. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all  who 
have  completed    the  course  in    Harmony.     Will  count 
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toward  the    A.  B.  degree  when    accompanied  hy    such 
practical  work  as  is  prescribed  hy  the  director. 

V.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  ancients,  the 
Greek  modes,  early  church  music,  the  rise  of  polyphony, 
and  general  history  up  to  the  period  of  the  great 
masters. 

One  hour  a  weel'.  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

VI.  History  of  Music.  Study  of  the  classic, 
romantic,  and  modern  schools  of  composition;  history 
of  instruments,  and  the  lives  of  the  great  composers, 
with  practical  illustrations  from  their  works. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all  who 
have  completed  course  V.     Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Technical  musical  preparation  is  not  essential  to 
students  wishing  to  enter  courses  V  and  VI.  These 
courses  are  offered  as  a  preparation  for  the  intelligent 
hearing  and  appreciation  of  music. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
except  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  courses  II,  III, 
and  IV. 

Pianoforte. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modern 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  reqairements  of 
the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the  importance 
of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recognized,  the  main 
object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the  student  into 
sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music  and  to  impart 
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a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of  the  best  literature 
for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the  voice, 
enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs  by 
classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(&)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Eecitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
music  department;    also  by  visiting  artists  of  repute. 

ART 

Pbofessob  de  Launay. 
HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  and  Classical 
Nations.  This  course  covers  primitive  art,  the  art  of 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Phoenicians,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Eomans. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

II.  Medieval  and  Modern  Art.  This  course 
covers  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  renaissance  and 
European  art  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 
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Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

Special  courses  covering  limited  periods  treated 
briefly  in  the  above  courses  may  be  given  if  desired. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
but  are  open  to  all  students. 

III.  ElenDentary  drawing  from  geometrical  solids 
and  simple  casts. 

IV.  Study  of  perspective,  shades  and  shadows. 

V.  Freehand  drawing  from  casts  and  still  life. 
Four  hours  a  weelc.     One  year. 

VI.  Drawing  from  casts  (ornaments  and  antiques), 
and  still  life.    Painting  from  casts  and  still  life. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  course  III  or  an 
equivalent. 

Special  courses  in  drawing  and  painting  from  life 
and  in  china  painting,  pen  and  ink  work,  pyrography, 
and  wood  carving  may  be  given  if  desired. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Miss  Chapman. 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
but  are  open  to  all  special  students. 

1(a).     Study  of  Food. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  food  principles,  of 
preparation  and  serving  of  food,  of  the  buying  of  food 
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and  of  the  planning  of  memis.     It  includes  practical 
cooking  and  serving  of  meals,  marketing  and  cleaning. 

Lectures.    One  hour  a  week.    One  year. 

Practice  work.     Three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

1(b).     Study  of  Food.     (Advanced.) 

This  course  applies  the  principles  established  in 
course  1(a).  It  takes  up  (a)  advanced  cookery,  preser- 
vation of  foods,  economy  of  food,  and  the  relative  digest- 
ibility of  foods;  (b)  the  production  and  composition  of 
food  materials,  the  manufacture,  methods  of  preserva- 
tion, adulterations  and  substitutions;  (c)  the  study  of 
the  properties  of  the  more  important  food  principles, 
including  starches,  sugars,  proteids,  fats,  water  and 
mineral  salts ;  also  the  changes  taking  place  in  manipu- 
lation, in  fermentation,  in  digestion  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  hoat. 

Course  I(a~)  is  a  prerequisite. 

II.  Study  of  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  clothing  from  the 
hygienic,  the  economic  and  the  aesthetic  standpoints; 
it  considers  clothes  with  reference  to  their  fitness  to 
purpose,  climate,  occupation,  etc.-;  it  considers  the 
planning  of  wardrobes,  the  making,  care  and  cost  of 
clothes ;  it  includes  a  study  of  textiles  and  a  historical 
study  of  dress.     There  is  practical  work  in  sewing. 

Lectures.     One  hour  a  week.     One  year. 

III.  Study  of  Shelter. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  home;  a  study  of  the  home  from 
the  points  of  view  of  health,  economy,  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  of  fitness,  durability,  simplicity  and 
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art.     The    practice  work    includes  drawing    plans    of 
homes  and  making  designs  for  furniture. 
One  hour  a  wed-.     One  year. 

IV.     Study  of  Household  Management. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  family,  of  the  division  of  income 
including  the  cost  of  living,  of  dietaries,  of  social  duties, 
and  of  emergencies.  The  practice  work  consists  of 
keeping  accounts,  of  buying,  of  working  out  simple 
dietary  meals,  and  of  cooking. 

One  liour  a  week.    One  year. 
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PREPARATORY  COURSES 


Preparatory  courses  will  be  given  as  follows : — 

English. 

American  and  English  Classics. 

Ehetoric  and  composition. 
French. 

Beginning  French. 

Second  year  of  French. 
German. 

Beginning  German, 

Second  year  of  German. 
Latin. 

Cicero  and  prose  composition. 

Virgil. 
Greek. 

Beginning  Greek. 
History. 

English  history. 

Mediaeval  and  modern  history. 
Mathematics. 

Algebra. 

Plane  geometry. 
Science. 

Beginning  physics. 

Beginning  chemistry. 

Elements    of    biology,    including    botany     and 
zoology. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES 


^ 


Students  may  take  special  courses  in  music,  art,  or 
domestic  science.  They  may  take  also  special  courses 
in  any  subjects  which  they  are  prepared  to  take,  pro-  ? 

vided  they  have  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  they  wish  to  work  and  of  the  President 
of  the  school. 

Every  student  must  take  at  least  three  academic 
subjects. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Board,  room,  laundry,  infirmary  charges $300.00 

Tuition 150.00 

Music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  including  use  of  instru- 
ment for  practice 75.00 

Extra  charge  for  single  room  or  for  share  in  suite ....     50.00 

LIVERY  CHARGES 

Riding  horse  for  any  part  of  afternoon,  up  to  half  day  1.00 

Horse  and  buggy  for  the  same  time 1.50 

Double  team  for  the  same  time 2.00 

Riding  horse  three  times  a  week  on  specific  days,  for 

an  afternoon  for  month 6.00 

Horse  and  buggy  with  same  conditions 7.00 

Books,  music,  stationery,  drugs,  etc.,  are  charged  for 
at  the  regular  rates. 

Students  are  charged  for  guests,  other  than  members 
of  their  immediate  families,  who  take  meals  or  remain 
over  night  at  the  Institute. 

Bills  for  the  year  are  to  be  paid  in  equal  parts  at  the 
beginning  of  each  half  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  scholarship  affording  free  tuition  (wljich  does 
not  include  the  charge  of  $300.00  for  board,  room, 
laundry  and  infirmary  fee)  has  been  established  for  each 
congressional  district  in  the  State  of  Virginia.     Stu- 
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dents  may  be  recognized  as  candidates  only  when 
actually  residents  of  the  district  from  which  they  desire 
to  be  appointed  during  at  least  one  year  next  preceding 
their  admission  to  the  Institute.  These  scholarships 
are  bestowed  under  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  President  of  the  Institute,  and  are  open  only 
to  applicants  who  are  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class 
without  conditions.  One  scholarship,  also  paying 
tuition,  is  offered  to  those  applying  from  any  of  the 
southern  states. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  only, 
but  may  be  held  a  second  j^ear  if  the  student  maintains 
a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

The  examinations  for  the  scholarships  for  1907-08 
will  be  held  June  13th  and  14th  in  each  district  at  a 
point  most  convenient  for  the  applicants.  Examina- 
tions will  cover  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  catalogue 
as  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  Speci- 
men examination  questions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Application  for  examinations  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  before  June  1st. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Notice  of  place  and  time  of  examination  will  be  sent 
to  each  applicant. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  school,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent  with 
the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized which  controls  order   and  promptness   in   all 
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places  not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  faculty. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  the  student  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.  A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  train- 
ing and  wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and  has 
charge  of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  students 
are  required  to  take  physical  examinations  upon  en- 
tering the  school  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  by  the 
physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  for  much  out-of-door  life, 
the  exceptionally  fine  climate,  the  water  supply  which 
comes  from  deep  artesian  wells,  students  keep  uniform- 
ly well  and  many  students  who  could  not  take  college 
coiirses  in  places  more  confining  or  of  more  rigorous 
climate,  can  work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  school  emphasizes  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them  exempli- 
fied in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises  are  held 
which  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Eeligious  services  are  held  every  Sunday  except  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  month,  when  students  may  attend 
churches  in  Amherst  or  Lynchburg.  The  services  are 
in  charge  of  visiting  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions. During  the  first  term  the  following  clergymen 
have  held  services  at  the  school  once  or  oftener: 

Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray,  Amherst,  Va. 

Reverend  W.  Dudley  Powers,  Flint,  Mich. 

Reverend  James  M.  Owens,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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Eeverend  John  J.  Lloyd.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Eeverend  George  H.  Eay,  Amherst,  Va. 

Eeverend  F.  E.  Lee,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Doctor  W.  B.  Forrest,  University  of  Virginia. 

Eeverend  J.  E.  Owen,  Amherst,  Va. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  AVoman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  and  is  engaged  in  practical 
work. 

A  Bible  Class  which  meets  every  Sunday  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Professor  of  English. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  serv- 
ices, Sunday  services  and  the  Bible  Class. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  school  to  have  each  year  a 
series  of  lectures  and  concerts  which  shall  be  of  un- 
doubted merit.  During  the  first  tenn  the  following 
have  been  given: 

"  Eeverend  J.   Cleveland  Hall  has  given  lectures   on 
"The  Guises"  and  "Madame  de  Eambouillet." 

Professor  Charles  W.  Kent  lectured  on  Lee  on  the 
centenary  of  his  birth. 

Professor  Bishop,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  lec- 
tured on  "Greek  Comedy." 

The  Schubert  String  Quartette,  of  Boston,  has  given 
a  concert  at  the  school. 

ARRIVAL  OF  TRAINS 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  flag  station  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Eailroad,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynchburg 
(see  map).  By  a  schedule  of  January  7th,  1907, 
trains  stop  at  Sweet  Briar  as  f ollov/s : 

South  boimd — 1.24  p.  m.    (leaves  Washington  7.00 

a.  m.) 
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South  bound — 8.07  a.  m.  (leaves  Charlottesville  6.00 
a.  m.) 

North  bound — 10.33  a.  m.  (leaves  Lynchburg  9.38 
a.  m.) 

North  bound — 2.12  p.  m.  (leaves  Lynchburg  1.40 
p.  m.) 

North  bound — 7.50  p.  m.  (leaves  Lynchburg  7.15 
p.  m.) 

The  Svi'eet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  school 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  These  are  trains  arriving  at  8.07  a.  m., 
10.23  a.  m.  and  2.12  p.  m.  Persons  expecting  to  ar- 
rive or  depart  on  the  other  trains  will  need  to  send  word 
to  the  Business  Manager. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  school  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  L5rnchburg. 

All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be  pre- 
paid. 

Telegrams  sent  after  six  o'clock  at  night  should  be 
sent  to  L}Tichburg  with  the  request  that  they  be  tele- 
phoned to  the  school. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels  and 
an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  initials  or  names.  Laundry  books 
containing  laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  school. 
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REGISTRATION 

Those  intending  to  enter  in  the  fall  of  1907  should 
register  as  early  as  possible,  as  rooms  will  be  assigned 
by  the  President,  giving  preference  for  the  best  rooms 
in  order  of  registration. 

Eegistration  blanks  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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STUDENTS 


Antrim,  Loulie  W Charlottesville,  Va. 

Booth,  Alma  W Petersburg,  Va. 

Brockett,  Helen  Paxton High  Point,  N.  C. 

Campbell,  Mary  Louise Amherst,  Va. 

Campbell,  Addie  F Amherst,  Va. 

Cleland,    Julia Lynchburg,  Va. 

Couper,  Marjorie Norfolk,  Va. 

Cumnock,  Annie  W Anderson,  S.  C. 

Cunningham,   Jane Amherst,  Va. 

Dearborn,  Nell  T Dearborn,  Va. 

Dearborn,  ^Marion  H Dearborn,  Va. 

Eaglesfield,  Margaret Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^Jiaet,  Elkanah Norfolk,  Va. 

Garland,  Lucie  Ellis Amherst,  Va. 

Gray,  Ellen  Douglas Amherst,  Va. 

Grifl5D,  Eugenia  W Salem,  Va. 

Harris,  Jean  Overton Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Harrison,  Fannie  Ellis Amherst,  Va. 

Haynie,  Ellen  R Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Henry,  Aylette  Buckner Tazewell,  Va. 

Hirst,    Eloise Purcellville,  Va. 

Hobson,  Pattie  Lois Belona,  Va. 

Hooper,  Louise  Maclaine Franklin,  Va. 

Hurt,  Virginia Blackstone,  Va. 

Hutter,  Claudine Lynchburg,  Va. 

Jackson,  Bessie  M Richmond,  Va. 

Jones,  Gertrude  Page Savannah,  Ga. 

Kyle,  Mary  Ruth- Snowden,  Va. 

Larkins,  Ina  Eloise Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd,  Lillian  Selden Lynchburg,  Va. 

Murrell,  Frances  Payne Lynchburg,  Va. 

Parrish,  Elsie  F Richmond,  Va. 


Parrish,  Mary  Steele Richmond,  Va. 

Perkins,  Grace  H Richmond,  Va. 

Potts,  Margaret  A Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Powell,  Annie  M Wytheville,  Va. 

Powers,  Dudley Flint,  Mich. 

Ragland,  Lavinia  C Radford,  Va. 

Rodes,  Ella  Ambler Amherst,  Va. 

Royall,  Anne  Keith Richmond,  Va. 

Schockey,  Adelaide Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

^Sehulte,  Helen  L.  Fargo South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Scott,  Anne  Elizabeth Amherst,  Va. 

Scott,  Mary  Everett Amherst,  Va. 

Shirey,   Eveline Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Stanley,  Edith Lynchburg,  Va. 

Turlington,  M.  Louise Fair  Oaks,  Va. 

Waddey,  Margaret  Burnett Richmond,  Va. 

Wailes,  Sadie  Preston Elsie,  Va.' 

Wenar,  Edith  L Dallas,  Texas. 

Williams,  Evelyn  T Independence,  Mo. 

Wood,  Eva  Cleveland Amherst,  Va. 
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"This  bequest,  devise  and  foundation  are 
made  in  fulfillment  of  my  own  desire,  and 
of  the  especial  request  of  my  late  husband, 
James  Henry  Williams,  solemnly  conveyed 
to  me  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
our  deceased -daughter,  Daisy  Williams." — 
From  the  will  of  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  founder  of  Sweet  Briar  Institute. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

1907. 
September  19th  )  Opening  of  second  school  year,  entrance  ex- 
September  20th  (  aminations,  and  registration. 
November  27th  to  December  2nd — Thanksgiving  recess. 
December  20th  to  January  7th,  1908 — Christmas  recess. 

1908. 
January  28th  to  February  1st — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  4th — Opening  of  the  second  semester. 
April  10th  to  April  20th — Easter  recess. 
June  9th — Final  exercises. 

September  17th  )  Opening   of   third   school   year,   entrance   ex- 
September  18th  f  aminations,  and  registration. 
November  27th  to  November  30th — Thanksgiving  recess. 
December  18th  to  January  4th,  1909 — Christmas  recess. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Eev.  a.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Coaimittee 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Amherst,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


EDUCATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Amherst,  Va. 

Rev.  CARL  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Mb.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MAHY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;    Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

JOHN  M.  McBRYDE,  Jb. 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 

Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  English 

J.  MITCHELL  HUMPHREYS 

University  of  Virginia;    A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  University  of 

Rostock 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  College  and 

Professor  of  Physiology  amd  Hygiene 

DONALD  WALTON  DAVIS 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  Biology 

SUSAN  WILLIAMS  MOSES 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Oreek 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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JESSAMINE  CHAPMAN 

B.  S.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years  and  of  other 

German  and  American  Musicians 

Director  of  Music 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Instructor  in  History 

ANNA  LEWIS   COLE 

A.  B.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 

Instructor  in  French 

ETHEL   GARDNER 
Instructor  in  Music 

MARGUERITE   BLAKE 
Instructor  in  Music 

WILLIAM  B.  DEW 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 


HISTORY 


The  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  iSTovember,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Am- 
herst County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur 
P.  Gray  of  Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these 
Trustees  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  of  a  corporation  to  be  called  "Sweet 
Briar  Institute,"  and  to  turn  over  to  it  all  property 
left  them  in  trust.  She  provided  that  this  corpora- 
tion should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven 
Directors,  the  first  members  of  which  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the 
kind  of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  her  will :  "The 
said  corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish 
and  shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said 
plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  kno"s\Ti  as  the 
'Sweet  Briar  Institute'  for  the  education  of  white 
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girls  and  young  women.  It  shall  be  the  general  scope 
and  object  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students  such 
an  education  in  sound  learning,  and  such  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members 
of  society." 

The  school  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the 
following  members:  The  Right  Reverend  A.  M. 
Randolph,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  P.  Gray,  Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend 
Carl  E.  Grammer,  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh 
R.  Watts. 

At  their  first  meeting,  held  in  March,  1901,  the 
Board  of  Directors  formulated  the  policy  of  the  school 
in  the  following  paper:  "TJntrammeled  by  state  or 
denominational  control,  or  by  the  testamentary  direc- 
tion of  a  will,  and,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  bidding  for  popular  favor  through  the  employment 
of  adventitious  or  temporary  expedients,  it  is  the  de- 
clared wish  and  purpose  of  its  Board  of  Directors  to 
give  such  shape  and  scope  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute  as 
will  make  it  a  worthy  monument  to  the  liberality  of 
its  founder  and  the  first  among  the  establishments  for 
female  education  in  the  state  and  the  south.  Believ- 
ing that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  new  institution  to 
enter  upon  fields  of  educational  activity  already  fully 
occupied,  or  to  come  into  unnecessary  competition 
with  existing  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  our  desire 
to  have  it  take  possession  of  a  territory  hitherto  over- 
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looked  and  neglected.  In  the  north  the  demand  for 
collegiate  instruction  for  women,  fully  equal  in  char- 
acter to  that  offered  the  men  by  such  institutions  as 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia  and  Yale,  has  resulted 
iu  the  foundation  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  and 
Bryn  Mawr.  In  the  west  and  south  the  demand  for 
better  equipment  of  women  for  the  practical  vocations 
of  life  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  excellent 
normal  and  industrial  schools  exclusively  for  girls. 
But  nowhere,  to  our  knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been 
made  harmoniously  to  combine  in  one  institution  the 
best  features  of  these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding 
that  such  combination  is  neither  impossible  nor  im- 
practicable, but  rather  that  industrial  training  can 
be  made,  if  only  a  safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for, 
to  supplant,  strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual, 
it  is  our  resolve  that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall 
attempt  this  new  line  of  educational  effort.  Standing 
for  a  policy  and  work  distinctively  and  peculiarly 
its  own,  it  will  offer  to  the  young  women  of  the  south 
carefully  formulated  courses  of  study  leading  to  de- 
grees, of  high  grade  and  proper  adaptation  to  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  female  mind — some 
literary  and  some  scientific — and  along  with  them 
thoroughly  practical  training  in  certain  artistic  and 
industrial  branches  of  knowledge — the  two  lines  of 
work  so  arranged  and  coordinated  that  the  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses  will  carry  with  it 
the  election  of  a  given  number  of  the  practical 
branches.  These  courses,  of  necessity  few  in  number 
at  first,  will  be  added  to  as  the  growth  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  institution  may  call  for  them,  and  ex- 
perience dictate  their  character  and  scope.  The 
specification  and  formulation  of  these  courses  must 
await  the  future  action  of  the  Board,  when  it  can 
have  the  assistance  of  the  President  and  Faculty  to 
be  elected  later  on." 

Though  the  founder  was  an  Episcopalian  and 
named  Episcopalians  as  trustees,  she  made  no  condi- 
tions as  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  school ; 
and  the  Directors  decided  that  the  school  should  be 
non-denominational . 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  school, 
plans  for  its  material  equipment  were  made  and 
carried  out.  By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the 
school  oAvns  the  old  homestead.  Sweet  Briar  House, 
a  spacious  building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with 
the  handsome  old  furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors, 
guest  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the  administrative 
officers.  Another  splendid  house,  St.  x\ngelo,  the 
residence  of  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Williams,  situated  a 
mile  away  from  Sweet  Briar  House,  is  the  property 
of  the  school. 

The  school  buildings  proper  were  designed  by  a 
leading  firm  of  Boston  architects.  Plans  were  made 
for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades, 
of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  are 
all  to  be  of  red  brick  with  white  trimmings.  There 
will  be  two  quadrangles,  one  residential,  consisting 
of  eight  dormitories,  a  chapel  and  a  refectory,  and 
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one  academic,  contaiuing  the  academic  building 
proper,  the  art  building,  the  library,  science  hall, 
industrial  building  and  gymnasium.  Of  the  plant, 
four  buildings  have  been  erected;  these  are,  the 
academic  building,  two  dormitories  and  the  refectory. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four  houses  for  the 
residence  of  the  teachers,  a  steam  laundry,  a  cold 
storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a  power  house.  The 
buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

In  connection  with  the  school  a  farm  is  maintained 
which  supplies  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  a  dairy 
furnishes  rich  milk,  cream  and  other  dairy  products. 

EQUIPMENT 

Sweet  Briar  possesses  natural  and  artistic  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  few  schools.  Situated  among 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  school  is  in  a  healthful  and  invig- 
orating climate,  neither  too  rigorous  nor  too  enervat- 
ing. With  a  group  of  buildings  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  the  surroundings,  the  effect  is 
most  pleasing.  From  the  buildings,  the  view  is  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful ;  the  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
stretches  away  in  full  sight  for  nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  and  the  rolling  country  about  is  very  attractive. 

As  the  grounds  around  the  school,  about  three 
thousand  acres,  are  owned  by  the  institution,  it  has 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  control  surrounding  con- 
ditions. 
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Out-of-door  sports  form  an  important  part  of  the 
school  life.  A  large  lake  gives  opportunity  for  row- 
ing and  skating;  there  are  tennis  courts,  basket-ball 
grounds  and  hockey  fields. 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  every  modern  convenience.  Rooms 
are  arranged  in  suites,  where  two  girls  have  three 
rooms;  there  are  also  some  rooms  where  two  girls 
occupy  one  room ;  and  there  are  some  single  rooms. 
Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  room  for  social 
gatherings. 

The  academic  building  contains  large,  well  lighted 
class  rooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 
In  this  building  is  a  reading  room  in  which  are  found 
current  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  a  library  of 
a  thousand  volumes. 

AIM 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be  a  college  of  the  first 
rank.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colle- 
giate work  and  the  conditions  of  graduation  are  high 
— fully  equal  to  those  at  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
other  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  There  are  sub-fresh- 
man classes  which  cover  work  corresponding  to  that 
done  in  the  last  two  years  of  a  four  years'  high  school 
course. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


ADMISSION  TO  THE    FRESHMAN    CLASS 

Applicants  for   admission   to  the  freshman  class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  pass 
examinations  in  the  following  subjects:   (*) 
English 
History 
Mathematics 
Latin 
Second  Language: 

French  or  German  (maximum) 
Third  Language: 

Greek,  or  French  or  German  (minimum) 
or 
Science : 

Chemistry  or  Physics  or  Botany 
Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects. 

(*)  These  requirements  correspond  in  every  essential  detail 
with  those  adopted  by  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  leading 
colleges  north  and  south  will  do  well  to  procure  copies  of  the 
documents  issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Post  OfRce  Sub-Station  84,  New  York.  These  pamphlets  give 
detailed  information  as  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
all  the  foremost  colleges  of  the  country.  Much  of  what  follows 
is  taken  from  Document  No.  20. 

The  question  papers  set  at  the  examinations  of  each  year  are 
published  in  book  form  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  The 
volumes,  which  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller,  are 
sold  at  60  cents  each.  If  ordered  direct  from  the  publishers, 
five  cents  additional  should  be  remitted  for  postage. 
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ENGLISH 

(a)  Reading. — A  certain  number  of  books  are  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives 
of  the  authors.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  fronri 
fi  considerable  number,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen,  given 
in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of 
clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all 
the  books  prescribed.  She  is  required  not  to  know 
them  minutely,  but  to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most 
important  parts.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the 
book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the 
ability  to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that 
the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are : 

For  those  entering  in  1906,  1907,  1908 :  Shakes- 
peare's The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macbeth;  The 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator; 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
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Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;   George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

(b)  Study  and  Peactice. — This  part  of  the 
examination  presupposes  the  thorough  studv  of  each 
of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be 
on  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition 
the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and 
questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works 
belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are : 

For  those  entering  in  1906,  190Y,  1908:  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Ccesar;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
U Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays: 
Addison  and  Life  of  Johnson.     (*) 

No  substitutes  will  be  allowed.  Candidates  should 
be  prepared,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  cite  illus- 
trative extracts  from  any  or  all  of  the  poems  read. 

The  candidate's  examination  papers  in  all  subjects 
will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  test  of  her  proficiency 
in  English  composition.  Applicants  will  be  allowed 
to  present,  as  supplementary  evidences  of  the  nature 
of  their  preparatory  work,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 

( • )  These  masterpieces  are  published  in  good,  cheap  editions 
by  Macmillan,  Ginn,  Holt,  and  other  publishing  houses. 
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the    written  tests,   note-books   and    essays  properly 
certified  by  their  instructors. 

ISTo  candidate  will  be  admitted  whose  work  is 
seriously  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
or  paragraph  structure.  For  preparation  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  composition,  the  following  books  are 
recommended :  C.  A.  Smith's  Our  Language,  Daven- 
port and  Emerson's  Principles  of  English  Grammar, 
Scott  and  Denney's  Composition-Rhetoric,  A.  S. 
Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric,  Genung's  Outlines 
of  Rhetoric,  ]^ewcomer's  Rhetoric,  Newcomer  and 
Seward's  Rhetoric  in  Practice. 

HISTORY 

The  candidate  may  elect  any  two  of  the  following 
subjects: 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  including  also  a  short 
introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  and 
the  chief  events  of  the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne   (814). 

(b)  Trench  history  with  especial  reference  to 
such  general  features  of  European  history  as  feudal- 
ism, the  church,  the  reformation,  etc. 

(c)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  political  development. 

(d)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
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sent  one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a  week, 
or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  applicant  is  expected  to  have  had  some  practice 
in  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  may  be  called  upon  in 
examination  to  show  her  knowledge  of  geography 
either  by  her  own  drawings  or  by  the  location  of 
places  on  an  outline  map. 

MATHEMATICS 

(a)  Algebba. — (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  ex- 
pressions; factoring,  determination  of  highest 
common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factor- 
ing; fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  ratio 
and  proportion ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and 
literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities ; 
problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals, 
including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  poly- 
nomials and  of  numbers;  exponents,  including  the 
fractional  and  negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond :  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal ;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknowm  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations ; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through - 
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out  the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which 
involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of 
these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration, 
from  physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use 
of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also 
expected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN 

Latin  Gkammae. — The  inflections ;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences  in 
general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Caesae. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:     The  four 
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orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the 
fourteenth  Philippic. 

ViKGiL. — The  first  six  books  of  the  ^neid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater 
difficulty  than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II.,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms,  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH 

Minimum  Requirement  (if  offered  as  the  third 
language).     The  preparation  should  cover  a  period 
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of  at  least  two  years,  with  four  or  five  recitations  a 
week. 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  in- 
flection of  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the 
plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles, 
and  pronouns ;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  (3)  abund- 
ant easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the 
memory  the  form  and  principles  of  grammar,  but 
also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading  of 
about  200  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts;  (5) 
writing  French  from  dictation;   memorizing  prose. 

Second  Year:  (1)  The  reading  of  about  400 
pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories, 
plays,  and  historical  or  biographical  sketches;  (2) 
constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  trans- 
lating into  French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts 
read;  (3)  frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and 
sometimes  written,  of  anecdotes  told  or  read  by  the 
instructor;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation;  (5) 
continued  drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with 
constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sentences ; 
(6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb 
forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional 
and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are :  About's  Le 
Roi  des  Montagues,  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France, 
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Daiidet's  easier  short  tales,  La  Bedolliere's  La  Mere 
Michel  et  son  Chat,  Erckmann-Chatrian's  stories, 
Foa's  Contes  Biographiques  and  Le  Petit  Robinson 
de  Paris,  Foncin's  Le  Pays  de  France,  Labiche  and 
Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon,  Legouve  and  Labiche's  La  Cigale  chez  les 
Fourmis,  Malot's  8ans  Famille,  Mairet's  La  Tache 
du  Petit  Pierre,  Merimee's  Colomba,  extracts  from 
Michelet,  Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris,  Verne's  stories. 

Maximum  Requirement  (if  offered  as  the  second 
language).  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  prepara- 
tion should  include,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  re- 
quirement, one  full  year  of  four  or  five  hours  a  week. 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise  the  reading 
of  about  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  and  historical  form; 
constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  ab- 
stracts or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  a  thorough  study  of 
idioms  and  important  points  in  syntax ;  writing  from 
dictation.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should 
bo  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or 
simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  to  under- 
stand simple  spoken  French,  and  to  take  notes  in 
that  language. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About's  stories,  Augier  and 
Sandeau's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Beranger's 
poems,  Canfield's  French  lyi'ics,  Coppee's  poems, 
Daudet's  La  Belle-Nivernaise,  La  Brete's  Mon  Oncle 
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et  mon  Cure,  Hugo's  Hernani  and  La  Chute,  Labiche's 
plays,  Loti's  Pecheur  d'lslande,  Mignet's  historical 
writings,  George  Sand's  stories,  Sandeau's  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Siegliere,  Scribe's  plays,  Thierry's 
Becits  des  Temps  Merovingiens,  Thier's  UExpedition 
de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  Jane, 
etc.,  etc. 

GERMAN 

Minimum  Requirement  (if  offered  as  the  third 
language).  The  preparation  should  cover  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years,  with  four  or  five  recitations  a 
week. 

FiEST  Yeae:  (1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3) 
drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
flection of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the 
language  of  e very-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  on 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules 
of  syntax  and  order  of  words ;  (4)  abundant  easy  ex- 
ercises designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and 
principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness 
in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression; 
(5)  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated 
texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant  practice  in  trans- 
lating into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences 
selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving 
the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory 
of  sentences  previously  read. 
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Second  Year:  (1)  The  reading  of  from  150  to 
200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories 
and  plays;  (2)  accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in 
the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations  on  the 
matter  read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction, 
sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  the  sub- 
stance of  short  and  easy  selected  passages;  (3)  con- 
tinued drill  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar, 
directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to 
use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  cor- 
rectly in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

Stories  suitable  for  these  courses  can  be  selected 
from  the  following  list:  Andersen's  Mdrchen  and 
Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder;  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien; 
Baumbach's  Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersolm; 
Gerstacker's  Germelshausen ;  Heyse's  L^Arrabhiata, 
Das  Mddchen  von  Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ende; 
Hillem's  Holier  ah  die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  braune 
Erica;  Leander's  Trdumereien  and  Kleine  Oe- 
schichten;  Seidel's  Mdrchen;  Stokl's  Unter  dem 
Christbaum;  Storm's  Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus 
der  Tonne;  Zschokke's  Der  Zerhrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  courses  are 
much  harder  to  find  than  good  stories.  Five-act 
plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it 
is  advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter 
plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps :  Benedix's  Der 
Prozess.  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Giinstige  Vorzeichen; 
Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersiichtig ;  Wichert's  An  der 
Majorsecke;   Wilhelmi's  Finer  muss  heirafen.     It  is 
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recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of 
these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  pre- 
dominate. A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  for 
the  second  year  would  be  Andersen's  Mdrchen  or 
Bilderbuch,  or  LeanJer's  Trdumereien,  to  the  extent 
of,  say,  forty  pages.  After  that,  such  a  story  as  Das 
Kalte  Herz;  or  D3r  Zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hoher 
als  die  Kirclie,  or  Immensee ;  next,  a  good  story  by 
H  eyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel ;   lastly  Der  Prozess. 

At  the  end  of  these  two  years  of  study  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if 
called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a 
passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help 
being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  construction ;  to 
put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from 
the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  on  the  text 
given  for  translation,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the 
grammar,  as  defined  above. 

Maximum  Reqttieement  (if  offered  as  the  second 
language) . 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  preparation  should 
include,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirement, 
one  full  year  of  four  or  five  hours  per  week. 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise  the  reading 
of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  on  the  less 
usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxil- 
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iaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special 
reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  like- 
wise on  word-order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  this  year  can  be  selected 
from  such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Eschen- 
bach's  Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperleinj  Freytag's 
Die  Journalisten  and  Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen 
Vergangenheit, — for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus 
den  Kreuzziigen,  Dohtor  Luther^  Aus  dem  Staat 
Freidrich's  des  Grossen;  Fouque's  Undine;  Ger- 
stacker's  Irrfahrtenj  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea and  Iphigenie;  Heine's  poems  and  Reisehilder; 
Hoffmann's  Historische  Erzdhlungen;  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf's  Page; 
Moser's  Der  Bihliothehar;  Riehl's  Novellen, — for 
example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit, 
Der  Stumme  Ratsherr,  Das  SpielmannJcind;  Ros- 
egger's  Waldheimat;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onhel, 
Der  Geisterseher,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen; 
Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von  Sdhhingen ;  Uhland's 
poems;    Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut. 

At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  diflSculty, 
whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased 
from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  gram- 
matical questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far 
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as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classi- 
cal literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied.    (*) 

CHEMISTRY 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  five  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  Not  less  than  two 
out  of  the  five  recitations  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  tests  and  experiments  performed  by  the 
students  individually  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  (f )  Every  candidate  must  present  at  the 
time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in  chem- 
istry a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's  own 
language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exercises, 
the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exercise 
being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be  well- 
ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note-book 
must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certifying 
that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's  work. 

PHYSICS 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 

(*)  These  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Language  Association. 

(t)  In  Document  No.  20  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty-four  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least  one 
full  session,  and  should  include  individual  laboratory 
work.  The  course  should  comprise:  (1)  The  general 
principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (b) 
Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The  natural  his- 
tory of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification.  For 
further  details  see  Document  ISTo.  20  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  already  referred  to. 

CERTIFICATES 

Certificates  from  schools  accredited  by  the  college, 
or  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
will  be  accepted  instead  of  entrance  examinations. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE   SUB-FRESHMAN 
CLASS 

Students  will  be  received  in  the  sub-freshman  class 
without  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  state- 
ments from  preparatory  schools  showing  that  they 
have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
high  school  work. 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  be  candidates  for 
degrees  may,  under  some  circumstances,  offer  other 
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subjects  for  entrance  than  those  outlined  above.  Such 
students  will  need  to  make  special  arrangements  with 
the  President  and  take  examinations  or  present 
certificates  as  required. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore,  junior 
or  senior  class  upon  presentation  of  certificates  from 
other  colleges  of  recognized  standing  or  upon  exam- 
ination. JSTo  student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with 
less  than  one  year  of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at  present. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  preparation, 
and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen  line. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a  student 
should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with  a  central 
point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for  any  special 
work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue  after  she  has 
finished  the  college  course.  To  this  end  a  form  of  the 
so-called  "group  system"  has  been  adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses:  A,  English; 
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B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics;  E,  Mathematics  and 
Physics;    F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of  the 
above  courses.  JSTot  more  than  sixteen  nor  less  than 
twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the  degree. 
All  students  taking  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  will  be 
ranked  as  specials.  Although  there  are  two  or  three 
slight  exceptions,  each  course  contains  thirty  hours 
of  required  work,  twenty-four  hours  of  limited  elec- 
tive work,  and  six  hours  of  free  elective  work. 

The  thirty  hours  of  required  work  are  distributed 
as  follows:  Fifteen  hours  in  the  freshman  year, 
nine  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  three  hours  in  the 
junior  year,  and  three  hours  in  the  senior  year. 

The  twenty-four  hours  of  limited  elective  work 
consist  of  groups  of  several  courses  from  which  a 
selection  may  be  made,  and  are  distributed  as  follows : 
Six  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  nine  hours  in  the 
junior  year,  and  nine  hours  in  the  senior  year.  The 
six  hours  of  free  elective  work  are  distributed  so  that 
there  are  three  hours  in  the  junior  and  three  in  the 
senior  year. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of  collegiate 
courses  as  given  on  pages  34-53. 

In  Junior  and  senior  courses  when  no  Roman  numeral  is  given,  the  student  may 
take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year,  and  courses  marked  senior  elec- 
tive in  the  senior  year. 


COURSE  A 
English 


FEESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
French  lor) 
German  I    J 

Latin  I 

Science  (Biology  I) 
Hygiene  1 


SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Histoi"y  II 
French  II  or ) 
German  II     / 
German  V  or  VI  or"] 
French 
Greek 
Latin  II  or 

f  Chem.  I  or"! 

\  Phys.  I  or   ^ 


*U    11        J 

m  V  or  VI  or) 
h  V  or  VI  or  V 
I  or  II  j 


Science 
Mathematics  I 


JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
English 

Any  Language 

History  or  \ 

Economics  or      / 
Science  or  V 

Mathematics  or  I 
Philosophy  J 

Free  Elective 


SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
English 

Any  Language 

History  or  "j 

Economics  or  [ 

Science  or  [ 

Philosophy  J 
Free  Elective 


COURSE  B 
Modern  Language 


FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
French  I  or  I 
German  I     J 

Latin  I 

Science  (Biology  I) 
Hygiene  I 


SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Latin  II 
French  II  or) 
German  II     j 
German  V  or  VI  or  \ 
French  V  or  VI        J 
History  II  or 

Science  -f  Chem.  I  or 
fecience  |  phygics  I  or 

Greek  I  or  II 


JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
French  III  or  | 
German  III     j 
German  VI  or  I  or ) 
French  VI  or  I        J 

English  or  ^ 

History  or  I 

Science  or  [ 

Philosophy  J 

Free  Elective 


SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

French  or 

German 

German  or 

French 

English  or 

History  or 

Science  or 

Philosophy 

Free  Elective 


\  (adv.) 
}  (adv.) 


COURSE  C 
Ancient  Languages 


FRESHMAN 


English  I 
History  I 
French  I  or 
German  I 

Latin  I 


Science  (Biology  I) 
Hygiene  I 


'} 


SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Latin  II 
French  II  or  > 
German  II    j 

Greek  I  or  II 

History  II  or  ) 

Science  {^^3^1-^ 


junior 
3     Philosophy  I  and  II 
Latin 


Greek 

English  or  "j 
History  or  I 
Science  or  | 
Philosophy   ) 

Free  Elective 


senior 
Philosophy  III  and  IV 
Latin 

Greek 

English  or  "j 

History  or  I 

Science  or  ( 

Philosophy  J 

Free  Elective 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY— Continued 


The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of  collegiate 
courses  as  given  ou  pages  'M-o'i. 

In  junior  and  senior  courses  when  no  Roman  numeral  is  given,  the  student  may 
take  courses  marked  Junior  elective  in  the  junior  year,  and  courses  marked  senior  elec- 
tive in  the  senior  year. 


COURSE  D 

i2 

COURSE  E 

£ 

COURSE  F 

i2 
s 
o 

History  and 

3 
0 

Mathematics  and 

s 

Science 

Economics 

W 

Physics 

HI 

W 

FRESHMAN 

freshman 

freshman 

English  I 

3 

English  I 

3 

English  I 

3 

History  1 

3 

History  I 

3 

History  I 

3 

French  1  or  I 
German  I    j 

3 

French  I  or ) 
German  I    J 

3 

French  I  orl 
German  I     J 

3 

Latin  I  or           ) 
Mathematics  I  j 

3 

Mathematics  I 

3 

Mathematics  I 

3 

Science  (Biology  I) 

2 

Science  (Biology  I) 

2 

Chemistry  I  or  II 

3 

Hygiene  I 

1 

Hygiene  I 

1 

Hygiene  I 

1 

SOPHOMORE 

SOPHOMORE 

sophomore 

English  II 

3 

English  II 

3 

English  II 

3 

History  II 

3 

Mathematics  II 

3 

Chemisti-y  II  or    ) 
Biology  II              1 

3 

French  II    ") 

Physics  I  or  II 

3 

or           [ 

3 

French  II  or  \ 

3 

German  II  J 

French  II  or  ) 
German  II      J 

Histoi-y  II  or             \ 
Chemistry  I  or           1 

3 
3 

German  II      | 

Any  Language 

Chemistry  I  or  II  or  \ 
Mathematics  II          J 

3 
3 

German  V  or  VI  or  "( 
French  V  or  VI  or     >• 
History  II                   ^ 

3 

German  I  or  II  or    [ 

Mathematics  II  or  \ 
A  Second  Science   J 

- 

French  I  or  II          J 

3 

JUNIOR 

junior 

junior 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

3 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

3 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

3 

Historj'  or          \ 
Economics         J 

3 

Mathematics  or    \ 
Physics                  J 

3 

German  or    ) 
French           j" 

3 

Any  Language 

3 

Any  Language 

3 

Science 
English  or     \ 

3 

English  or   1 
Science         j 

3 

English  or    "i 
History  or     >• 
Science          -• 

3 

History  or      ( 
Science  or      ( 
Philosophy   J 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 



SENIOR 

senior 

senior 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

3 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

3 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

3 

History  or      \ 
Economics    J 

3 

Physics  or       ) 
Mathematics  J 

3 

Science 

3 

Any  Language 

3 

Any  Language 

3 

Any  Language 

3 

English  or    ^ 
Science  or      > 
Philosophy    ) 

3 

English  or      'j 
History  or       [ 
Science  or       C 
Philosophy     } 

3 

English  or     "j 
History  or      | 
Science  or     ( 
Philosophy    J 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 

Hree  Elective 

3 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES^ 


PHILOSOPHY 

President  Benedict. 

I.  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy. 

Three  Jiours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a 
solution  of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical 
ethical  theories. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phi- 
losophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks 
and  going  through  the  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 

*For  sub-freshman  and  special  courses,  see  pages  61  and  62. 
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IV.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  course  III,  which  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 

V.  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Theory. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehension 
of  the  central  philosophical  problems,  of  the  main 
theories  for  their  solution,  and  of  the  tendencies  of 
present  day  philosophic  thought. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior 
electi\)e. 

VI.  Logic.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of 
the  psychological  facts  of  the  thought  processes  and 
shows  their  forms  of  working  as  treated  in  both  de- 
ductive and  inductive  logic. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  Esthetics.  This  course  comprises  a 
study  of  the  psychological  basis  of  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience and  of  the  theories  regarding  the  objective 
grounds  of  aesthetic  appeal. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  History  op  Education.  This  course 
comprises  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional ideals  and  educational  forces  and  institutions 
throughout  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 
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ENGLISH 

Peofessok  McBbyde. 

I.      (a)     Advanced   rhetoric   and   composition 
and  studies  in  structure  and  style,   followed  by  a 
study  of  Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin. 
Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

(b)     Tennyson — Minor  poems  and  Idylls 
of  the  King. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.    Second  semester. 
Required  in  the  freshman  class  in  all  courses. 

II.     (a)     Nineteenth      Century    Romanti- 
cism.    Alternating  with 

(6)     Tennyson  and  Browning — A  com- 
parative study. 

Three  hours  a  weeh  throughout  the  year. 
Required  in  the  sophomore  class  in  all  courses. 

III.      (a)  The  Essay. 

Two  hours  a  weeh.  First  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

(h)  The  Novel. 

Two  hours  a  weeh.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

IV.  The  Development  of  the  Drama;  the 
predecessors  of  Shakespeare;  selected  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

Two  hours  a  weeh.     One  year.    Junior  elective. 
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V.     The  Development  of  the  Epic  ;  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year.    Junior  elective. 

VI.     (a)     Anglo-Saxon,   Gkammak  and   Lit- 
erature. 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior  elective, 
(h)     Chaucer.     A  thorough  study  of  the 
Prologue  and  of  several  of  the  Tales. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

VII.  (a)     History  of  the  English  Language. 
Two  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior  elective. 

(b)     Advanced  Grammar  and  Syntax. 
Tivo    hours    a    week.     Second    semester.     Senior 
elective. 

VIII.  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  Old 
Testament  History. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Humphreys. 
Miss  Cole. 

FRENCH 

I.  A  course  for  the  general  enlargement  of  the 
student's  vocabulary.  Reading  will  be  from  the 
following:  Hugo,  Poems,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  or 
Quatre  Vingt  Treizej  Balzac,  Les  Chouansj   Taine, 
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Introduction  a  VHistoire  de  la  Litterature  Anglaise; 
St.  Beuve,  Sept  Causeries  de  Lundi;  Pailleron,  Le 
Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie;  Rostand,  L'Aiglon  or 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Loti,  Selections.  Difficult 
sight  translation  chosen  from  contemporary  novelists, 
poets  and  essayists,  and  from  cun-ent  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Weekly  reproductions  or  compositions.  Review  of 
important  points  in  grammar. 

Special  study  of  idioms  and  use  of  modal  auxil- 
iaries. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the 
junior  year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior 
or  senior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Study  of  literature  and  society  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Lectures  in  French  on  which 
the  student  is  required  to  take  notes  and  to  submit 
note-books  at  stated  intervals.  The  reading,  done 
partly  in  class  and  partly  by  private  study,  on  which 
tests  will  be  held  from  time  to  time,  will  be  on  the 
following:  Corneille,  Le  Menteur,  Polyeucte,  Lc 
Cid;  Racine,  Esther,  Athalie,  Phedre,  Andromaque, 
Iphigenie;  Moliere,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Les 
Femmes  Savantes,  L'Ecole  des  Femrnes,  Le  Misan- 
thrope, Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme;  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Extraits  sur 
VEducation  des  Filles;  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Lettres; 
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Bossuet,  Oraisons  Funehres;  Massillon,Pe/i^  Careme; 
Fenelon,  Traite  de  l' Education  des  Filles;  La  Fon- 
taine, Fables;  Bourdaloue,  Selected  Sermons;  La 
Briiyere,  Les  Caracteres;  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Maximes;  Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  La  Princesse  de 
Cleves;  Mason,  Women  of  the  French  Salons,  Vol- 
taire, Steele  de  Louis  XIV ;  Crane,  La  Societe 
fran^aise  au  dix  septieme  siecle;  Lanson,  Histoire 
de  la  lAtterature  Frangaise;  Pellissier,  Lintilhac, 
Brunetiere  (reference). 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  {a)  Study  of  literature  and  society  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  same  method  is  used 
here  as  in  course  II.  Reading  will  be  from  the 
following:  Montesquieu,  Selections ;  Marivaux,  Les 
Fausses  Confidences,  Le  jeu  de  V Amour  et  du 
Hasard;  Regnard,  Le  Joueur;  Beaumarchais,  Barhier 
de  Seville;  Le  Sage,  Turcaret,  Gil  Bias;  Rousseau, 
Diderot,  Pages  Choisies;  Voltaire,  Prose;  Taine, 
Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine;  Lanson, 
Faguet,  Pellissier,  Rambaud,  Brunetiere  (reference). 

Three  hours  a  week.    Junior  elective. 

(b)  Study  of  the  literary  movements  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  France  in  the  genres  of 
drama,  novel,  lyric  poetry  and  criticism.  Authors 
studied  will  be  Chateaubriand,  Mme.  de  Stael,  De 
Musset,  Lamartine,  Hugo,  De  Vigny,  Gautier,  Sand, 
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Diunas,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Gon- 
court,  Zola,  Le  Conte  de  Lisle,  Sully-Prudlioinme, 
De  Heredia,  Coppee,  Dumas,  fils,  Augier,  Renan, 
Taine,  St.  Beuve,  Le  Maitre. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Junior  ele'ctive.  Given 
alternately  with  III  (a)     Not  given  in  1908-09. 

IV.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  to  that  of  the  Renaissance.  Texts  read: 
Chanson  de  Roland;  Chretien  de  Troies,  Cliges ; 
Aucassin  et  j^icolette ;  Bartsch  and  Horning, 
Chrestomathie ;  Montague,  Essais;  Rabelais,  Selec- 
tions;   Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade. 

Careful  study  of  the  grammatical  forms  incidental 
to  reading,   lectures,  private  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Senior  elective.  Not  given 
in  1908-09. 

V.  Kuhn's  French  Reader;  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon;  La  Mare  au  Liable;  Graziella;  Contes 
de  Daudet;  UEtincelle. 

Grammar,  Aldrich  &  Foster,  Foundations  of 
French. 

Dictation,  memorizing  passages  in  prose;  conver- 
sation based  on  tableaux  muraux. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Augier,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Miche- 
let,  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's  French  Lyrics; 
Coppee,  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone  et  Le  Tresor ;   Loti, 
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Pecheur  d'Islande;  Hugo,  Les  Miserables;  Hernani ; 
Bazin,  Les  OherU. 

Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair's,  abridged. 

Composition,  resumes,  dictation,  memorizing 
passages  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  the  third  language  for  entrance.  Sopho- 
more, junior  and  senior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D, 
E,  F. 

GERMAN 

I.  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhehnj  Schiller, 
Maria  Stuart  (Miiller- Wenckebach)  ;  Goethe,  Herr- 
mann und  Dorothea;  Grillparzer,  Der  Traum  ein 
Leben;  Sudermann,  Johannes;  Moricke,  Mozart  auf 
der  Reise  nach  Prag;  Fulda,  Der  Talisman.  Ad- 
vanced sight  translation,  grammar  work,  and  com- 
position. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the  junior 
year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Goethe,  Iphigenie,  Faust,  Egmont;  Lessing 
Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti;  Schiller,  Balla- 
den,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Poems  (PTarris)  ; 
Heine,  Poems;  Wenckebach,  Meisterwerke  des 
Mittelalters ;     Scherer,    Geschichte    der     deutschen 
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Litteratur ;  DeutscMe  Heldensagen  und  Mythologie; 
Parallel  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  hi  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  German  literature  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  Romantic  School. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.     Junior  elective. 

IV.  Middle  High  German.  Historical  German 
grammar. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Senior  elective. 

V.  Andersen,  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder;  Zschokke, 
Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  Baumbach,  Waldnovellen; 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar ;  Wesselhofft's  Composi- 
tion. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Wichert,  Als  verlobte  empfehlen  sich;  Bene- 
dix,  Die  Hochzeitsreise;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Das 
Lied  von  der  Glocke;  Heine,  Die  Harzreise;  Baum- 
bach, Der  Schwiegersohn;  Joynes-Meissner's  Gram- 
mar ;  Wesselhofft's  Composition ;  Conversation  and 
sight  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
German  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  elective  in  courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
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ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Associate  Peofessob  Moses. 
LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition)  ;  Rome 
and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith ;  Horace,  Selections  from 
Odes  and  Epodes;  Latin  writing,  exercises  based 
mainly  on  Cicero. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Latin  poetry.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature. 
Selections  from  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus, 
Virgil,  Eclogues  and  one  of  the  Georgics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  courses  B  and  C. 

III.  Plautus,  Captivi;  Terence,  Phormio;  Lucre- 
tius, De  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History  of  Latin 
Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
junior  year  of  course  C. 

IV.  Pliny,  selected  Letters;  Juvenal ;  Martial ; 
Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola;  Capes'"  Early 
Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

V.  Sight  Translation ;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War ; 
Cicero,  De  Amicitia. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  Latin  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior  elec- 
tive. 

GREEK 

I.  Elementary  Greek,  Forman's  First  Greek 
Book ;  Essentials  of  Grammar ;  Simple  exercises  in 
Composition;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books; 
Sight  Reading  from  the  'New  Testament. 

Five  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

II.  Lysias,  Selected  Orations;  Plato,  Apology 
and  Crito;  Prose  Composition;  History  of  Greek 
Literature. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  This  course  or 
course  III  required  mi  sophomore  year  of  course  C. 

III.  Demosthenes,  Three  Philippics ;  Plato, 
Phcedo. 
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Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  or  junior  year  of  course  C. 

IV.  Greek  Drama;  Euripides,  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris;  Sophocles,  (Edipus  Tyr annus;  ^schylus, 
Prometheus  Bound;  Aristophanes,  Frogs;  Aristotle, 
Poetics. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective. 

V.  Greek  Tragedy:  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Trag- 
edy; ^schylus,  Agamemnon;  Sophocles,  CEdipus 
Coloneus  and  Antigone;   Euripides,  Hippolytus. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective. 

VI.  Thucydides,  Sicilian  Expedition;  Herodotus, 
Persian  War. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VII.  Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VIII.  Greek  Life ;  History  of  Greek  Art.  Text- 
book and  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 
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HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Spakkow. 

I.  General  History. 

This  course  covers  the  general  movements  of 
European  History,  from  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  modern 
times. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people,  as  it 
was  manifested  in  art,  letters,  science,  and  discovery ; 
second,  the  Reformation,  and  Reaction.  It  presup- 
poses course  I. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  year  of  course  D.  Sophomore  elective 
for  other  courses. 

III.  English  Constitutional  History. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  year.    Junior  and  senior 

elective. 

IV.  United  States  History. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

V.  Civil  Government. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Junior  elec- 
tive. 

VI.  Principles  of  Economics. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Associate  Pbofessob  PATTBSoif. 

I.  (a)      Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 
(6)     Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Four  hours  a  weeh  during  the  year.     Required  in 
freshman  worh  of  courses  E  and  F. 

II.  Advanced  Algebra. 

Open  to  students  who  enter  without  conditions  in 
mathematics. 

Tivo  hours  a  weeh  throughout  the  year. 

III.  Conic  Sections  and  Plane  Analytical 
Geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  I. 
Three  hours  a  weeh  throughout  the  year. 

IV.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  II. 
Three  hours  a  weeh  throughout  the  year. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  II. 
Three  hours  a  weeh  throughout  the  year. 

VI.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  II 
and  IV. 

Twice  a  weeh  throughout  the  year. 
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PHYSICS 

Peofessor  Davis. 

I.  Elementary  Physics. 

Laws  and  properties  of  Matter,  Sound,  Light  and 
Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Lectures,  three  liours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
SIX  hours  a  week.    One  year. 

Required  in  sophomore  year  of  course  E. 

II.  Mechanics. 

Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat  and  Light. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.     Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor  Davis. 

I.      Desceiptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements  and 
inorganic  compounds.  While  reference  is  made  on 
all  occasions  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical 
problems,  especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  the 
principal  object  of  the  course  is  to  furnish  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  chemistry 
as  an  indispensable  precedent  to  its  rational  applica- 
tion to  any  problem. 

No  previous  chemical  training  is  required,  but 
some  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  elementary 
chemistry,  such  as  that  described  in  the  requirements 
for  admission,  is  desirable. 
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Lectures,  fliree  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  and 
recitation  work,  four  to  six  hours.     One  year. 

Required  in  freshman  work  of  course  F.  Elective 
in  courses  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

II.  Organic  Chemistry. 
Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds,  thus 
completing  the  general  survey  of  the  facts  of  chem- 
istry begun  in  course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hows  a  week.  Laboratory  and 
recitation  work,  four  to  six  hours.  One  semester. 
Sophomore  elective  in  course  F. 

III.  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  two  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  semester. 

IV.  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  III. 

Lectures,  two  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.    One  semester.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

V.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  experience 
in  the  examination  of  air,  foodstuffs,  waters  and 
medicinal  preparations  with  especial  reference  to  the 
detection  of  impurities  and  adulterations  in  these. 

Lectures,  two  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.    One  semester.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 
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BIOLOGY 

Peofessob  Davis. 

I.  Elementaey  Biology. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  of  biology,  while  presenting  a  general 
survey  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  giving  the  stu- 
dent an  intimate  acquaintance  with  common  forms. 
The  work  of  the  first  semester  will  deal  chiefly  with 
the  biology  of  animals  considered  especially  with 
reference  to  their  general  plans  of  structure,  life 
histories,  and  life  relations.  In  the  second  semester 
attention  will  be  given  chiefly  to  the  flowering  plants, 
dealing  with  their  structure,  development,  activities, 
and  relationships. 

Lectures,  two  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  library, 
and  field  work,  four  hours.     One  year. 

This  course  combined  with  Hygiene  I  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  single  three-hour  course,  and  as  such  is  re- 
quired in  the  freshman  worJc  of  courses  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E. 

II.  Zoology. 

Biology  I  and  Hygiene  I  are  prerequisites  except 
by  special  arrangement. 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  general 
principles  of  zoology  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  main 
groups  of  animals  approached  by  means  of  laboratory 
work  upon  a  selected  representative,  followed  by  lec- 
tures on  the  group. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  weeh.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.    Sophomore  or  junior  elective. 

Courses  II  and  IV  ivill  be  given  in  alternate  years. 
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III.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Prerequisite,  Course  II. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  general 
zoology  as  a  supplement  to  course  II  and  for  pros- 
pective students  of  medicine  as  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  study  of  human  anatomy. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

IV.  Botany. 

Course  I  is  a  prerequisite  except  hy  special  arrange- 
ment. 

This  course  deals  more  especially  with  crypto- 
grams. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of 
selected  representatives  of  the  main  groups.  The 
lectures  present  a  comparative  study  of  their  mor- 
phology, reproduction,  and  evolution. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

Courses  IV  and  II  will  he  given  in  alternate  years. 

V.  Flowering  Plants. 
Prerequisite,  Course  IV. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development,  gross  and 
minute  anatomy,  ecology,  physiology  and  classifica- 
tion of  phanerogams. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  weeh.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.    One  year.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VT.     Vertebrate  Embryology. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.     Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.    One  semester.    Junior  and  senior  elective. 
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GEOLOGY 

I.  General  Geology. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  geology,  treating  it  from  the  dynamical,  structural, 
and  historical  points  of  view. 

In  addition  to  the  lecture  course,  occasional  field 
excursions  will  be  made  to  study  the  geological  phe- 
nomena as  presented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

Besides  the  class-room  recitations,  each  student  of 
this  course  will  be  expected  to  devote  two  hours 
weekly  to  the  study  of  crystal  models  and  such  speci- 
mens of  the  minerals  themselves  as  may  be  available. 

II.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

(a)  Lecture  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

(b)  Laboratory  Course. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Senior  elective. 

III.  Determinative   Mineralogy. 
Laboratory  Course.     In  the  first  part  of  courses 

I  and  II  will  be  discussed  the  crystallography  and 
physical  properties  of  minerals,  also  the  location  in 
which  they  are  found,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their 
geological  occurrence. 

The  course  in  determinative  mineralogy  will  include 
a  further  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  minerals, 
together  with  the  indentification  of  a  large  number 
of  specimens  by  means  of  blowpipe  examination. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior  elective. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Professob  Habley. 

I.  Hygiene. 

The  human  mechanism  and  personal  hygiene. 
First  semester. 

House  and  municipal  sanitation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  transmissible  diseases.     Second  semester. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  year. 

Required  in  freshman  work  of  all  courses. 

II.  Advanced  Physiology. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  advanced  physiology 
and  lectures  on  practical  nursing. 

Two  hours  of  class  work  and  two  hours  of  labor- 
atory ivork.  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive. 
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MUSIC 

Miss  Young. 
Miss  Gabdneb. 
Miss  Blake. 

HISTORICAL  AND   THEORETICAL 
COURSES 

I.  A  preparatory  course  in  the  theory  of  music, 
including  notation,  rhythm,  scales  and  signatures, 
intervals,  and  the  fundamental  triads.  Ear  train- 
ing and  keyboard  exercises. 

Ttvo  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

II.  Harmony. 

Chord  formation,  simple  part  writing  from  figured 
basses,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  dissonances,  ca- 
dences, sequences,  and  modulation.  Keyboard  exer- 
cises. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Open  to  all  who 
have  completed  course  I,  or  who  have  taken  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  preparatory  work.  Will  count  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective,  when 
accompanied  hy  such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed 
by  the  director. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony. 

Passing  notes,  suspensions,  appoggiaturas,  etc^ 
and  analysis  of  compositions. 
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Tivo  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  II.  Will  count  to- 
ivard  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective 
when  accompanied  hy  such  practical  worTc  as  is 
prescribed  hy  the  director. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  when  accompanied 
hy  such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed  hy  the  director. 

V.  History  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  the  Greek  modes,  early 
church  music,  the  rise  of  polyphony,  and  general 
history  up  to  the  period  of  the  great  masters. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.  History  of  Music. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  schools 
of  composition ;  history  of  instruments,  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers,  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Trvo  hours  a  iveek.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  course  V.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

Technical  musical  preparation  is  not  essential  to 
students  wishing  to  enter  courses  V  and  VI.  These 
courses  are  offered  as  a  preparation  for  the  intelli- 
gent hearing  and  appreciation  of  music. 
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PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
except  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  courses  II, 
III,  and  IV. 

PlANOFOETE. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modern 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the 
importance  of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the 
student  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music 
and  to  impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of 
the  best  literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choeal  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered: 
(a)     For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 
(h)     Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 

sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 
Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  department ;     also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 
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ART 


HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  and  Classical 
Nations. 

This  course  covers  primitive  art,  the  art  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Phoenicians,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

II.  Medieval  and  Modeen  Aet. 

This  course  covers  the  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
renaissance,  and  European  art  of  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree but  are  open  to  all  students. 

III.  Elementary  drawing  from  geometrical  solids 
and  simple  casts. 
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IV.     Study  of  perspective,  shades  and  shadows. 

V.     Freehand  drawing  from  casts  and  still  life. 
Four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

VI.  Drawing  from  casts  (ornaments  and  an- 
tiques) and  still  life.  Painting  from  casts  and  still 
life. 

Four  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  course  III  or  an 
equivalent. 

Special  courses  in  drawing  and  painting  from  life 
and  in  china  painting,  pen-and-ink  work,  pyrography, 
and  wood  carving  may  be  given  if  desired. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Miss  Chapman. 

I.  Foods. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  food  principles, 
the  buying,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food,  and 
the  planning  of  menus. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

II.  Foods. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I  in  Foods. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  I.  The 
simple  principles  of  dietetics,  economy  in  foods,  the 
relative  digestibility  of  foods  are  considered. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

III.  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  hand-sewing, 
including  mending,  darning,  and  patching ;  the  draft- 
ing, cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  undergarments 
and  dresses  of  wash  material.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  used,  and  its  value  and 
fitness  to  purpose. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 
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IV.  Clothing. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I  in  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  a  simplified 
method  of  measuring,  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting 
with  absolute  accuracy,  shirt-waists,  and  finishing 
them  with  care  and  neatness. 

Four  periods  a  week.     One  semester. 

V.  Clothing. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I  in  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  the  care  of 
clothing,  including  the  laundry  of  household  and 
garment  fabrics,  the  cleaning,  pressing,  storing,  and 
packing  of  clothing.  The  economical  planning  of 
wardrobes  is  considered. 

Four  periods  a  weeh.    Second  semester  only. 

VI.  Foods.  Advanced  course  adapted  to  college 
students. 

Prerequisites,  Entrance  credit  in  physics,  Chem,- 
istry  I,  Biology  I. 

This  course  comprises  (a)  the  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  important  food  principles  and  the 
changes  effected  in  manipulation,  in  fermentation,  in 
digestion,  and  in  the  application  of  heat;  (h)  the 
study  of  the  production,  composition  of  food  mate- 
rials, the  manufacture,  methods  of  preservation, 
adulterations,  and  substitutions;  (c)  the  study  of  the 
selection,  preparation,  and  serving  of  foods. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Six  hours  laboratory  work. 
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SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSES 


Sub-freshman  courses  will  be  given  as  follows 
English. 

American  and  English  Classics. 

Rhetoric  and  composition. 
Feench. 

Beginning  French. 

Second  year  of  French. 

Third  year  of  French. 
German. 

Beginning  German. 

Second  year  of  German. 

Third  year  of  German. 
Latin. 

Cicero  and  prose  composition. 

Virgil. 
Greek. 

Beginning  Greek. 

HlSTOEY. 

English  history. 

French  history. 
Mathematics. 

Algebra  from  quadratics. 

Plane  geometry. 
Science. 

Beginning  physics. 

Beginning  chemistry. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES 


Students  may  take  special  courses  in  music,  art, 
or  domestic  science,  subject  to  the  general  require- 
ment stated  below.  They  may  take  also  special 
courses  in  any  subjects  which  they  are  prepared  to 
take,  provided  they  have  the  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  in  which  they  wish  to  work  and  of 
the  President  of  the  school. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENT 

All  students  are  required  to  take  the  full  amount 
of  work  unless  excused  by  the  Faculty.  The  full 
amount  of  work  consists  of  five  full  subjects,  three 
of  which  must  be  subjects  other  than  music,  art,  or 
domestic  science. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Board,  room,  laundry $300.00 

Tuition   150.00 

Music,  vocal 76.00 

Music,  instrumental,  including  piano  for  practice 75.00 

Extra  charge  for  single  room,  or  for  share  in  suite  of 

rooms    50.00 

Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  a  semester 10.00 

Domestic  Science  fee,  $5.00  a  semester 10.00 

A  lecture  fee  of  $5.00  and  church  dues  of  the  same 
amount  are  required. 

Students  are  charged  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  day 
for  care  in  the  infirmary.  In  cases  of  prolonged  or 
serious  illness  requiring  the  special  care  of  a  trained 
nurse,  the  cost  of  the  nurse  and  nurse's  board  is 
charged  to  the  student. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

Students  are  charged  for  guests  who  take  meals 
or  remain  over  night  on  the  campus. 

Laundry,  beyond  the  eighteen  pieces  allowed 
weekly,  is  charged  for  at  regular  prices. 

Books,  music,  stationery,  drugs,  etc.,  are  charged 
for  at  regular  prices  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 
college. 
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All  bills  are  payable  in  two  equal  installments  at 
the  beginning  of  each  half  year. 

Ten  dollars  must  be  paid  upon  applying  for  en- 
trance. This  will  be  credited  to  the  student's  account 
for  the  first  half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited  by  the 
student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given  before 
August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  application 
is  made. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar 
Institute. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Several  scholarships  affording  free  tuition  (which 
does  not  include  the  charge  of  $300.00  for  board, 
room,  and  laundry)  have  been  established  for  distri- 
bution in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Students  may  be 
recognized  as  candidates  only  when  actually  residents 
of  the  state  during  at  least  one  year  next  preceding 
their  admission  to  the  Institute.  These  scholarships 
are  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  examinations  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  President 
of  the  Institute,  and  are  open  only  to  applicants 
who  are  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class  without 
conditions.  One  scholarship,  also  paying  tuition,  is 
offered  to  those  applying  from  any  of  the  Southern 
States. 

A  scholarship  is  held  also  by  each  of  the  following 
schools : 

The  Lynchburg  High  School ;  The  ISTorfolk  High 
School ;  Miss  Ellett's  School,  Eichmond,  Va. ;  Stuart 
Hall,  Staunton,  Va. 
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These  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  only, 
but  may  be  held  a  second  year  if  the  student  main- 
tains a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

The  examinations  for  the  scholarships  for  1908-09 
will  be  held  June  11th  and  12th  at  points  most  con- 
venient for  the  applicants.  Examinations  will  cover 
the  subjects  indicated  in  the  catalogue  as  necessary 
for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  Specimen 
examination  questions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Application  for  examinations  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  before  June  1st. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Notice  of  place  and  time  of  examination  will  be 
sent  to  each  applicant. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  school,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent  with, 
the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all 
places  not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  faculty. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  the  student  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.    A  physician  who  has  had  the  best  train- 
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ing  and  wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus  and 
has  charge  of  the  health  of  the  students.  All  stu- 
dents are  required  to  take  physical  examinations  upon 
entering  the  school  and  the  exercise  is  prescribed  bv 
the  physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  for  much  out-of-door  life, 
the  exceptionally  fine  climate,  the  water  supply  which 
comes  from  deep  artesian  wells,  students  keep  uni- 
formly well,  and  many  students  who  could  not  take 
college  courses  in  places  more  confining,  or  of  more 
rigorous  climate,  can  work  here  and  steadily  improve 
in  health. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  school  emphasizes  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them  exempli- 
fied in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises  are  held 
which  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Religious  services  are  held  every  Sunday  except  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  month,  when  students  may  attend 
churches  in  Amherst  or  Lvnchburg.  The  services  are 
in  charge  of  visiting  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions. During  the  year  1907-08  the  following  clergy- 
men have  held  services  at  the  school  once  or  oftener : 

Reverend  Arthur  P.  Gray,  Amherst,  Va. 
Reverend  R.  W.  Forsyth,  Richmond,  Va. 
Reverend  John  J.  Lloyd,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Rt.  Rev,  Beverley  D.  Tucker,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Dr.  Hugh  McTlhany,  Jr.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Doctor  W.  B.  Forrest,  University  of  Virginia. 
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A  branch  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  and  is  engaged  in  practical 
work. 

A  Bible  Class,  which  meets  every  Sunday,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Professor  of  English. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  serv- 
ices, Sunday  services,  and  the  Bible  Class. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  school  to  have  each  year  a 
series  of  lectures  and  concerts  which  shall  be  of  un- 
doubted merit.  During  the  first  term  of  1907-08  the 
following  have  been  given: 

Reverend  J.  Cleveland  Hall  has  given  a  lecture  on 
"The  Guises." 

The  Schubert  String  Quartette,  of  Boston,  has 
given  a  concert  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Underbill  has  read  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor." 

Other  lectures  and  concerts  are  being  arranged. 

RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  flag  station  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Railroad,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynch- 
burg (see  map). 

Connection  may  be  made  with  the  Southern  Rail- 
road at  Lynchburg  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroads. 

Several  local  trains  a  day  stop  at  Sweet  Briar. 
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The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  school 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  school  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 

All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Telegrams  sent  after  six  o'clock  at  night  should  be 
sent  to  Lynchburg  with  the  request  that  they  be  tele- 
phoned to  the  school. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  initials  or  names.  Laundry  books 
containing  laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  school. 

REGISTRATION 

Those  intending  to  enter  in  the  fall  of  1908  should 
register  as  early  as  possible,  as  rooms  will  be  assigned 
by  the  President,  giving  preference  for  the  best  rooms 
in  order  of  registration. 

Registration  blanks  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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STUDENTS 

Atcheson,   C.   Elizabeth Columbus,  0. 

Austin,    Alleen    Elizabeth San  Antonio,  Tei. 

Austin,  Dorothy  Ann San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Beckett,  Margaret  Virginia Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Bell,  Marie  Gertrude Hill  City,  Tenn. 

Bell,  Martha  Virginia Staunton,  Va. 

Bolton,  Anna  Maria Richmond,  Va. 

Booth,  Alma  Wheeler Petersburg,  Va. 

Brooke,  Mary  Urquhart Norfolk,  Va. 

Caldwell,  Emma  Lee Austin,  Tex. 

Carroll,   Clara   Beaumont Lynchburg,  Va. 

Cary,    Pattie    Abert Richmond,  Va. 

Catlett,  Lucy  Hunston Staunton,  Va. 

Cheyney,  Alma  Engebretson Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Cobbs,   Mary   Elizabeth Montgomery,   Ala. 

Couper,    Marjorie Norfolk,  Va. 

Cowgill,   Kathleen   Gordon Easton,  Md. 

Crump,  Louise  Virginia Richmond,  Va. 

Cumnock,  Annie  Whitney Anderson,  S.  C. 

Cunningham,    Jane Amherst,  Va. 

Davidson,  Mary  Virginia Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Dearborn,  Marion Dearborn,  Va. 

Dearborn,    Nell Dearborn,  Va. 

Dils,   Mary Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Dressier,  Margaret  Lily New  York  City. 

Earle,  Helen  Dobson Detroit,  Mich. 

Eaglesfield,  Margaret Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Effinger,   Frances   Smith Staunton,  Va. 

Fretwell,    Ruth Anderson,  S.  C. 

Furman,    Eleanor   Frances Greenville,  S.  C. 
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Garland,   Lucy  E Amherst,  Va. 

Grammer,  Elizabeth  Maude Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Gray,   Ellen  Douglas Amherst,  Va. 

Green,  Janet  Claremond Danville,  Va. 

Griffin,  Eugenia  VVhyte Salem,  Va. 

Grove,    Florence Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Harris,  Jean  Overton Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Haskins,  Helen  Henrietta Richmond,  Va. 

Hawkins,  Annie  Montgomery Fayetteville,  W.  Va. 

Hawkins,   Jency   Margaret Fayetteville,  W.  Va. 

Haynes,   Annie   L Richmond,  Va. 

Hooper,   Louise  Maclaine Edenton,  N.  C. 

Hopwood,  Eleanor  Mary Uniontown,   Pa. 

Horsley,  Perkins Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hurt,  Maria  Louise Blackstone,  Va. 

Hurt,  Virginia Blackstone,  Va. 

Hutter,    Claudine Lynchburg,  Va. 

Jackson,  Bessie  Melville Richmond,  Va. 

Johnson,  Roxlena  Critchfield Oskaloosa,  Kan. 

Keller,   Esther Muncie,  Ind. 

Keller,    Nelle Muncie,  Ind. 

Knight,  Shirley New  York  City. 

Krause,  Emma  Ernestine Cleveland,  O. 

Laird,  Mary  Goldsborough Warrenton,  Va. 

Lloyd,  Ruth Toledo,  O. 

Lucas,    Richmonde New  York  City. 

Marston,  Ruth  Randolph Richmond,  Va. 

Matson,    Frances    Noyes Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Fanny  Braxton Richmond,  Va. 

Morriss,   Emma Richmond,  Va. 

Moore,  Mary  Elizabeth Brazil,  Ind. 

Murray,  Josephine  Wadsworth Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Murrell,   Frances   Payne Lynchburg,  Va. 

Nelson,  Alice  Coleman Richmond,  Va. 

Owens,    Evelyn    Courtney Winston-Salem,  N,  C. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1908. 
September   17th — Opening  of  third  college  year,   entrance  ex- 
aminations, and  registration. 
November  28th — Thanksgiving  holiday. 
December  17th  to  January  5th,  1909 — Christmas  recess. 

1909. 
January  26th  to  30th — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  2nd — Opening  of  the  second  semester. 
April  9th  to  13th — Easter  recess. 
May  25th  to  29th — Final  examinations. 
May  30th  to  June  1st — Final  exercises. 

September  21st  and  22nd — Opening  of  fourth  college  year,  en- 
trance examinations,   and   registration. 
September  23rd — Beginning  of  regular  college  work. 
November  25th — Thanksgiving  holiday. 
December  17th  to  January  4th,  1910 — Christmas  recess. 

1910. 
January  25th  to  29th — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  1st — Opening  of  second  semester. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 
Amherst,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMIMER,  S.  T.  D. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Me.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 
Amherst,  Va. 

Rev.  CARL  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Mr.  FERGUS  REID 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY   K.    BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

JOHN  M.  McBRYDE,  on. 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
Ph.   D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  of  English 

J.   MITCHELL   HUMPHREYS 

LTniversity  of  Virginia;   A.  M".  and  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Rostock 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

MARY  HARLEY 

M.   D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  College  and 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

DONALD  WALTON   DAVIS 

A.   B.,  Harvard  University 

Professor  of  Biology 

WALLACE   EUGENE   ROLLINS 

A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;   B.  D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 


S.  G.  PATTESON 

B.   S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN  F.  YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmiiller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 
of  other  German  and  American  Musicians 

Director  of  Music 

VIRGINIA  RANT>ALL  McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;   student  and 
teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art 

Director  of  Art 

JESSAMINE  CHAPMAN 

B.   S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 

A.  B.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore ;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Instructor  in  History 

ANNA   LEWIS  COLE 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore; 
Student  in  English  and  French  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris 

Instructor  in  French 

ETHEL  GUSHING  GARDNER 

Pupil  of  William  Mason  of  New  York,  and  of  Godowsky  and 
Kaun   in   Berlin 

Instructor  in,  Music 


NORA  BLANDING  FRASER 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University 

Instructor  in  Latin 

CONNIE  M.  GUION 
A.   B.,   Wellesley  College 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 

MARTHA  PLAISTED 

A.   B.,   Bryn  Mawr  College 

Instructor  in  English 

HELEN   COLLINS   ROLLINS 

Pupil  of  German  musicians  in  Dresden;    pupil   of  Xaver 

Seharwenka,  and  teacher  in  his  conservatory 

in  New  York 

Instructor  in  Music 

KATHERINE  ELEANOR  SALTER 

Pupil   of  Madame  Salisbury  in   Boston 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

WILLIAM  BLAND  DEW 
Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

L.  MAY  ELDER 

A.  B.,  Simmons  College 

Superintendent  of  the  Housekeeping  Department 

FANNIE  CARROLL 

In  charge  of  Sweet  Briar  House,  and  of  the  Tea  House 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Entrance  Work  and  Course  of  Study — The 
President,  chairman;  Miss  Patteson,  Miss  Sparrow,  Dr.  Mc- 
Bryde,  Mr.  Davis. 

Committee  on  the  Library — Miss  Cole,  chairman;  Dr.  Mc- 
Bryde,  Miss  Chapman. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications — Dr.  McBryde,  chair- 
man;  Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Plaisted. 

Committee  on  Dramatic  Work — Dr.  McBryde,  chairman; 
Miss  Guion,   Miss  Plaisted. 

Committee  on  Athletics — Dr.  Harley,  chairman;  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys, Mr.  Davis,  Miss  Guion,  Miss  Plaisted. 
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HISTORY 

The  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Am- 
herst County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur 
P.  Gray  of  Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these 
Trustees  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  of  a  corporation  to  be  called  ''Sweet 
Briar  Institute,"  and  to  turn  over  to  it  all  property 
left  them  in  trust.  She  provided  that  this  corporation 
should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven  Directors, 
the  first  members  of  which  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the 
kind  of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  her  will :  ''The 
said  corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish 
and  shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said  plan- 
tation a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the  'Sweet 
Briar  Institute'  for  the  education  of  white  girls  and 
young  women.     It  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  ob- 
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ject  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  an 
education  in  sound  learning,  and  such  physical,  moral, 
and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of 
society." 

The  school  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the 
following  members :  The  Right  Reverend  A.  M. 
Randolph,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  P.  Gray,  Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend 
Carl  E.  Grammer,  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh 
R.  Watts. 

At  their  first  meeting,  held  in  March,  1901,  the 
Board  of  Directors  formulated  the  policy  of  the  school 
in  the  following  paper:  "LTntraixmieled  by  state  or 
denominational  control,  or  by  the  testamentary  direc- 
tion of  a  will,  and,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  bidding  for  popular  favor  through  the  employment 
of  adventitious  or  temporary  expedients,  it  is  the  de- 
clared wish  and  purpose  of  its  Board  of  Directors  to 
give  such  shape  and  scope  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute 
as  will  make  it  a  worthy  monument  to  the  liberality  of 
its  founder  and  the  first  among  the  establishments  for 
female  education  in  the  state  and  the  south.  Believ- 
ing that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  new  institution  to 
enter  upon  fields  of  educational  activity  already  fully 
occupied,  or  to  come  into  unnecessary  competition 
with  existing  seminaries  of  learning,  it  is  our  desire 
to  have  it  take  possession  of  a  territory  hitherto  over- 
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looked  and  neglected.  In  the  north  the  demand  for 
collegiate  instruction  for  women,  fully  equal  in  char- 
acter to  that  offered  the  men  by  such  institutions  as 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia  and  Yale,  has  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith  and 
Bryn  Mawr.  In  the  west  and  south  the  demand  for 
better  equipment  of  women  for  the  practical  vocations 
of  life  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  excellent 
normal  and  industrial  schools  exclusively  for  girls. 
But  nowhere,  to  our  knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been 
made  harmoniously  to  combine  in  one  institution  the 
best  features  of  these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding 
that  such  combination  is  neither  impossible  nor  im- 
practicable, but  rather  that  industrial  training  can 
be  made,  if  only  a  safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for, 
to  supplant,  strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual, 
it  is  our  resolve  that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall 
attempt  this  new  line  of  educational  effort.  Standing 
for  a  policy  and  work  distinctly  and  peculiarly  its 
0"wn,  it  will  offer  to  the  young  women  of  the  south 
carefully  formulated  courses  of  study  leading  to  de- 
grees, of  high  grade  and  proper  adaptation  to  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  female  mind — some 
literary  and  some  scientific — and  along  with  them 
thoroughly  practical  training  in  certain  artistic  and 
industrial  branches  of  knowledge — the  two  lines  of 
work  so  arranged  and  coordinated  that  the  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses  will  carry  with  it 
the  election  of  a  given  number  of  the  practical 
branches.     These  courses,  of  necessity  few  in  number 
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at  first,  will  be  added  to  as  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  may  call  for  them,  and  ex- 
perience dictate  their  character  and  scope.  The 
specification  and  formulation  of  these  courses  must 
await  the  future  action  of  the  Board,  when  it  can 
have  the  assistance  of  the  President  and  Faculty  to 
be  elected  later  on." 

Though  the  founder  was  an  Episcopalian  and 
named  Episcopalians  as  trustees,  she  made  no  condi- 
tions as  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  school ; 
and  the  Directors  decided  that  the  school  should  be 
non-denominational. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  school, 
plans  for  its  material  equipment  were  made  and 
carried  out.  By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the 
school  owns  the  old  homestead,  Sweet  Briar  House, 
a  spacious  building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with 
the  handsome  old  furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors, 
guest  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the  administrative 
officers. 

The  school  buildings  proper  were  designed  by  a 
leading  firm  of  Boston  architects.  Plans  were  made 
for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades, 
of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings  are 
all  to  be  of  red  brick  with  white  trimmings.  There 
will  be  two  quadrangles,  one  residential,  consisting 
of  eight  dormitories,  a  chapel  and  a  refectory,  and 
one  academic,  containing  the  academic  building 
proper,  the  art  building,  the  library,  science  hall,  in- 
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dustrial  building  and  gymnasium.  Of  the  plant,  four 
buildings  were  erected  before  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege; these  are,  the  academic  building,  two  dormi- 
tories, and  the  refectory.  A  third  dormitory  was 
erected  in  1908,  and  was  occupied  in  September  of 
that  year.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  teachers,  a  steam  laundry, 
a  cold  storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 
The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 

In  connection  with  the  school  a  farm  is  maintained 
which  supplies  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  a  dairy 
furnishes  rich  milk,  cream  and  other  dairy  products. 

EQUIPMENT 

Sweet  Briar  possesses  natural  and  artistic  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  few  schools.  Situated  among 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  school  is  in  a  healthful  and  invig- 
orating climate,  neither  too  rigorous  nor  too  enervat- 
ing. With  a  group  of  buildings  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  the  surroundings,  the  effect  is 
most  pleasing.  From  the  buildings,  the  view  is  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful ;  the  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
stretches  away  in  full  sight  for  nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  and  the  rolling  country  about  is  very  attractive. 

As  the  grounds  around  the  school,  about  three 
thousand  acres,  are  owned  by  the  institution,  it  has 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  control  surrounding  con- 
ditions. 
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Out-of-door  sports  form  an  important  part  of  the 
school  life.  A  large  lake  gives  opportunity  for  row- 
ing and  skating;  there  are  tennis  courts,  basket-ball 
grounds,  hockey  fields,  and  a  golf  course. 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and  at- 
tractively, and  have  every  modern  convenience. 
Rooms  are  arranged  in  suites,  where  two  girls  have 
three  rooms ;  there  are  also  some  rooms  where  two 
girls  occupy  one  room;  and  there  are  some  single 
rooms.  Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  room  for 
social  gatherings. 

The  academic  building  contains  large,  well  lighted 
class  rooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 
In  this  building  is  a  reading  room  in  which  are  found 
current  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  a  library  of 
a  thousand  volumes. 

AIM 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be  a  college  of  the  first 
rank.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colle- 
giate work  and  the  conditions  of  graduation  are  high 
— fully  equal  to  those  of  other  colleges  of  the  first 
rank.  There  are  sub-freshman  classes  which  cover 
work  corresponding  to  that  done  in  the  last  two  years 
of  a  four  years'  high  school  course. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  sub-freskman  class 
without  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  state- 
ments from  preparatory  schools  showing  that  they 
have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
high  school  work.  The  work  that  should  be  com- 
pleted before  entrance  to  the  sub-freshman  class  is 
as  follows : 

English — Some  reading  of  American  or  English 
classics,  grammar,  and  composition. 

History. — Elementary  work  in  English,  Erench, 
Ancient,  or  United  States  history. 

Mathematics. — One  year  of  algebra. 

Latin. — One  year  of  Latin  grammar.  Four  books 
of  Caesar's  Gallic  war. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  student  should  have  had  one 
year  of  either  French  or  German,  but  one  of  these 
languages  may  be  begun  in  the  sub-freshman  class,. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  oifer 
work  amoimting  to  fifteen  units*  as  follows : 

English,  three  units. 

History,  one  unit ; 

Mathematics,  three  units ; 

*A  unit  means  a  year's  work,  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
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Latin,  four  units ; 

Second  language,  three  units ; 

French   (maximum),  or  German   (maximum), 
or  Greek. 
Third  language  or  science,  one  unit. 

German    (minimum),   or  French    (minimum), 
or  Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany. 
Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects. 
In  detail  the  requirements*  are : 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

(a)  Reading. — A  certain  number  of  books  are  set 
for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives 
of  the  authors.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 

*The9e  requirements  correspond  in  every  essential  detail 
with  those  adopted  by  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  leading 
colleges  north  and  south  will  do  well  to  procure  copies  of  the 
documents  issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Post  Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York.  These  pamphlets  give 
detailed  information  as  to  the  requirements  lor  admission  to 
all  the  foremost  colleges  of  the  country.  Much  of  what  follows 
is  taken  from  Document  No.  20. 

The  question  papers  set  at  the  examinations  of  each  year 
are  published  in  book  form  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  The 
volumes,  which  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller,  are 
sold  at  60  cents  each.  If  ordered  direct  from  the  publishers, 
five  cents  additional  should  be  remitted  for  postage. 
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a  considerable  number,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen,  given 
in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these 
topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power  of 
clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books. 
The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all 
the  books  prescribed.  She  is  required  not  to  know 
them  minutely,  but  to  have  fresh  in  mind  their  most 
important  parts.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the 
book  will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the 
ability  to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that 
the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are : 

Geotjp  I.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Shakespeare's 
As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Ccesar,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II.  (One  to  be  selected.) — Bacon's  Essays; 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  8ir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers;  Franklin's  Autobiography, 

Group  III.  (One  to  be  selected). — Chaucer's 
Prologue;  Selections  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene; 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Loch;  Goldsmith's  The 
Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  Books  II  and  III. 

Group  IV.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe   and   Quentin 
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Durward;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Dickens's 
Tale  of  Tiuo  Ciiiesj  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner; 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doonej 
Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Geoup  V.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Irving's  Sketch 
Booh;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Ella;  De  Quincy's  Joan 
of  Arc  and  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes 
and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (Selected)  ; 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's 
Mazeppa  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV;  Macaulay's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal;  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish;  Arnold's  Sohrah  and  Biistum;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes, 
The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Inci- 
dent of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel, 
One  Word  More,  Herve  Biel,  and  Pheidippides. 

(b)  Study  and  Pkactice. — This  part  of  the 
examination  presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each 
of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be 
on  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition 
the  candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials   of  English  grammar,   and 
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questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works 
belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are : 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration; 
Macaiilay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Bu7-ns.* 

Books  prescribed  for  reading  and  study  in  previous 
years  will   be   accepted   as   satisfactory   substitutes. 

Candidates  should  be  prepared,  when  called  upon 
to  do  so,  to  cite  illustrative  extracts  from  any  or  all 
of  the  poems  read. 

The  candidate's  examination  papers  in  all  subjects 
will  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  test  of  her  proficiency 
in  English  composition.  Applicants  will  be  allowed 
to  present,  as  supplementary  evidences  of  the  nature 
of  their  preparatory  work,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  written  tests,  note-books  and  essays  properly 
certified  by  their  instructors. 

No  candidate  will  be  admitted  whose  work  is 
seriously  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
or  paragraph  structure.  For  preparation  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  composition,  the  following  books  are 
recommended:  C.  A.  Smith's  Our  Language;  Daven- 
port and  Emerson's  Principles  of  English  Grammar; 

*These  masterpieces  are  published  in  good,  cheap  editions 
by  Macmillan,  Ginn,  Holt,  and  other  publisiiing  houses. 
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Scott  and  Denney's  Composition-Rhetoric;  A.  S. 
Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric;  Genung's  Outlines 
of  Rhetoric;  Newcomer's  Rhetoric;  !Newcomer  and 
Seward's  Rhetoric  in  Practice. 

HISTORY  (1  Unit) 

The  candidate  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory 
study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as 
well  as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of 
Charlemagne. 

(b)  French  history,  with  especial  reference  to 
such  general  features  of  European  history  as  feudal- 
ism, the  church,  the  reformation,  etc. 

(c)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(d)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as 
Andrew's  History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient 
History;  to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical 
vocabulary  to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced 
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works  intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  train- 
ing in  the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected, also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing 
of  maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  own  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 
Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work.  Roman 
history  is  recommended  as  affording  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  freshman  course. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebra. —  (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  ex- 
pressions ;  factoring,  determination  of  highest  com- 
mon factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities ;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations ;  radicals,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers ;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal ;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations ; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; 
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the  formulas  for  the  ?)th  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which 
involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of 
these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration, 
from  physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use 
of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also 
expected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles  ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle ; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections ;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
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Caesar. — Any  four  l)ooks  of  the  GaUic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

CiCEKO. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  tirst  six  mentioned:  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the 
fourteenth  Philippic. 

YiKGiL. — The  first  books  of  the  ^neid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Peose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difiiculty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater 
difficulty  than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Gteeek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar 
and  prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting IL,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater 
difficulty  than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
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FRENCH  (3  Units  or  1  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. —  (1  unit). 

(1)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns, 
the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns ; 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prep- 
ositions, and  conjunctions;  (3)  abundant  easy  exer- 
cises, designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  form 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
expression ;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation ; 
memorizing  prose;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  300  to 
350  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts,  of  which 
about  one-third  should  be  in  the  dramatic  form. 
Suitable  texts  can  be  chosen  from  the  following: 
Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Labiche  and  Martin's 
La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perri- 
chon;  Le  Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure;  Merimee's 
Colomha;  Lamartine's  Graziella;  Daudet's  Contes 
Choisis  and  La  Belle-Nivernaise ;  Sarcey's  Le  Siege 
de  Paris;  Moineaux's  Les  Deux  Sourds;  Roman  d'un 
Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  (play)  ;  Ludovic  Halevy's 
UAhhe  Constantin  (play). 

Maximum  Requirement. —  (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  800  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difiiculty,  a 
portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  and  historical  form; 
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constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  ab- 
stracts or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  por- 
tions of  the  matter  read;  a  thorough  study  of  idioms 
and  important  points  in  syntax;  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage 
of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  to  understand 
simple  spoken  French,  and  to  take  notes  in  that 
language. 

Suitable  texts  are:  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Canfield's  French  lyrics; 
Coppee's  poems;  Daudet's  La  Belle-Nivernaise;  La 
Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure;  Hugo's  Hernani 
and  Les  Miserahles ;  Labiche's  plays ;  Loti's  Pecheur 
d'Islande ;  Mignet's  historical  writings ;  George 
Sand's  stories ;  Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Siegliere;  Scribe's  plays;  Thierry's  Recits  des 
Temps  Merovingiens;  Thier's  L' Expedition  de  Bona- 
parte en  Egypte;  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  J  one,  etc.,  etc. 

GERMAN  (3  Units  or  1  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. —  (1  unit). 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3) 
drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
flection of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  on 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
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uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  order  of  words ;  (4)  abundant 
easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the 
forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
expression;  (5)  the  reading  of  about  200  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the 
English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of 
sentences  previously  read. 

Stories  can  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 
Andersen's  Mdrchen  and  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder; 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferieii;  Baumbach's  Die  Nonna 
and  Der  Schwiegersohn ;  Gerstacker's  Germels- 
hausen;  Heyse's  UArrahhiata,  Das  Mddchen  von 
Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ende;  Hillern's  H'oher  als 
die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Leander's 
Tr'dumereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Seidel's 
Mdrchen;  Stokl's  Unter  dem  CJiristhaum ;  Storm's 
Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne; 
Zschokke's  Der  Zerhrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  courses  are 
much  harder  to  find  than  good  stories.  Five-act 
plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it 
is  advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter 
plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps:  Benedix's  Der 
Prozess,  Der  Weiherfeind,  and  Giinstige  Vorzeichen; 
Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersiichtig ;  Wichert's  An  der 
Majorseche;   Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten.     It  is 
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recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of 
these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  pre- 
dominate. A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  would 
be  Andersen's  Mdrchen  or  Bilderhuch,  or  Leander's 
Traumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages. 
After  that,  such  a  story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz;  or  Der 
Zerhrochene  Krug;  then  Hoher  als  die  KircJie,  or 
Immensee;  next,  a  good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach, 
or  Seidel ;   lastly  Der  Prozess. 

Maximum  Requirement. — (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading 
of  about  500  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  on  the  less 
usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxil- 
iaries of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special 
reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  like- 
wise on  word-order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  can  be  selected  from 
such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Eschenbach's 
Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein;  Freytag's  Die 
Journalisten  and  Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergang- 
enheit, — for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den 
Kreuzziigen,  Dohtor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staat 
Freidrich's  des  Grossen;  Fouque's  Undine;  Ger- 
stacker's  Irrfahrten;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea and  Iphigenie;  Heine's  poems  and  Reisehilder; 
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Hoffmann's  Historiche  Erzdhlungen;  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf's  Page; 
Moser's  Der  Bihliothelnr;  Riehl's  Novellen, — for 
example,  Burg  Neidech,  Der  Fluch  der  Schbnheit, 
Der  Stumme  Ratsherr,  Das  Spielmannkind ;  Ros- 
egger's  Waldheimat;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  OnJcel, 
Der  Geisterseher,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  Das  Lied  von  der  Gloche,  Balladen; 
Seheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakhingen;  Uhland's 
poems;   Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut. 

At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased 
from  a  given  text  in  German ;  to  answer  any  gram- 
matical questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far 
as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classi- 
cal literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied.     (*) 

CHEMISTRY  ( 1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.      In  addition  to  the 

( * )  These  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Language  Association. 
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three  recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be 
devoted  to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  (f)  Every  candidate  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in 
chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each 
exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should 
be  well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The 
note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher, 
certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
student's  work. 

PHYSICS  ( 1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  and  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work.  The  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 

(t)  In  Document  No.  20  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty-four  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 
For  further  details  see  Document  No.  20  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  B(oa;rd  already 
referred  to. 

CERTIFICATES 
The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work,  whose  pupils  are  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate to  other  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  Application 
for  admission  on  certificate  should  be  made  to  the 
President,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  college  preparatory  course  offered  by  the 
school,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
who  wishes  to  enter. 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  be  candidates  for 
degrees  may,  under  some  circumstances,  offer  other 
subjects  for  entrance  than  those  outlined  above. 
Such  students  will  need  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  President  and  take  examinations  or 
present  certificates  as  required. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore,  junior, 
or  senior  class  upon  presentation  of  certificates  from 
other  colleges  of  recognized  standing  or  upon  exam- 
ination. 'No  student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with 
less  than  one  year  of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at 
present.  „„ 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSES 

ENGLISH 
Course  1. 

(a)  Composition. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  laws  of  English  grammar 
and  syntax;  elementary  work  in  narrative  and 
descriptive  writing  and  letter  writing;  drill  in  the 
structure  of  the  paragraph  and  the  sentence. 

Frequent  short  papers  are  required,  based  upon 
the  suggestions  given  in  the  text-book,  Lockwood  and 
Emerson's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

(b)  LiTEEATURE. 

A  careful  study  of  the  following  books :  Lowell's 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and 
Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  La'ke; 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  Shakespeare's  The 
Merchant  of  Venice;  and  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spectator. 

Course  2. 

(a)     Composition. 

A  review  of  punctuation ;  work  in  the  planning 
and  building  of  the  theme;  thorough  drill  in  the 
structure  of  the  paragraph  and  the  sentence. 
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The  text-book  is  Scott  and  Denney's  C omposition- 
Literature.  The  student  is  required  to  put  into 
practice  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  book,  by 
short  weekly  papers  and  by  occasional  longer  critical 
papers  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  literary  work  of 
the  course. 

(b)     Literature. 

A  careful  study  of  the  following  books :  Macaulay's 
Essays,  Addison  and  The  Life  of  Johnson;  Irving's 
Life  of  Goldsmith;  Milton's  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Lycidas,  and  Comus;  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar, 
Macbeth;  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Washington's  Fare- 
ivell  Address;  and  Webster's  First  Bunlcer  Hill 
Oration. 

HISTORY 
Course  1. 

English  history.  The  text-books  are  Gardner's 
School  History  of  England  used  in  connection 
with  Gardner's  Advanced  History  of  England  and 
Gardner's  Atlas  of  English  History.  Other  books 
used  in  connection  with  the  course  are :  Cheney's 
History  of  England;  Coman  and  Kendall's  History 
of  Ejigland;  and  Coman's  Source  Booh  of  English 
History. 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  study  of  geography 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  history.     Throughout 
the  course  written  outlines  are  required. 
Course  2. 

Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  including  a  short  introductory 
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study  of  the  more  ancient  nations,  and  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  Middle  Ages  until  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. The  text-book  used  is  West's  Ancient 
History.  Special  reading  is  required  on  the  subjects 
of  the  mythology,  art,  literature,  and  customs  of  the 
periods  studied.  Individual  reports  are  given  by  the 
students  on  the  lives  of  the  greatest  men. 

MATHEMATICS 
Course  1. 

Algebra. — Radicals  and  theory  of  exponents; 
quadratics  and  beyond ;  quadratic  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic 
equations;  problems  depending  on  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral 
exponents ;  the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the 
sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progressions,  with  applications.  Pupils  are  required 
to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting 
questions  into  equations.  Graphical  methods  and 
illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  equations,  are  used.  The  text  used  for 
1908-09  is  Wells's  Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Course  2. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle 
and   the  measurement  of    angles ;    similar  polygons ; 
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areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the 
circle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises, 
including  loci  problems ;  application  to  the  men- 
suration of  lines  and  plane  surfaces.  The  text  used 
in  1908-09  is  Shultze  and  Sevenoak's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry. 

LATIN 
Course  1. 

Cicero. — The    four    orations     against    Catiline, 
Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,     Prose  composition,  con- 
sisting of    continuous  prose  of    moderate  difficulty 
based  on  Cicero,  is  given  throughout  the  year. 
Course  2. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  JEneid,  with  a  study  of 
accent,  versification  in  general,  and,  especially, 
dactylic  hexameter. 

Bennett's  texts  and  grammar  are  used  in  both 
Course  1  and  Course  2. 

FRENCH 
Course  1. 

Drill  in  pronunciation  ;  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
including  the  inflection  of  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles  and  pronouns,  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  many  exercises  in  translating  from  French  to 
English  and  from  English  to  French;  reading  of 
about  200  duodecimo  pages  of  simple  French;  dicta- 
tion.    Aldrich  and  Foster's  Elements  of  French  is 
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used  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  French  grammar, 
and  Kuhn's  Beginner  s  French  Reader  is  used  for 
the  reading. 
Course  2. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar ;  reading  of  Le 
Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon ;  Mori  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure, 
Contes  et  Nouvelles  (second  series,  Lazare),  L'Ahbe 
Constantin  (the  play)  ;  dictation,  composition, 
memorizing  prose  and  verse. 
Course  3. 

Vreeland  and  Koren's  Composition ;  reading  of 
Pecheur  d'Islande,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Le 
Luthier  de  Cremone  et  le  Tresor,  Contes  Choisis  de 
Maupassant,  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's  French 
lyrics;    resumes;   oral  practice. 

GERMAN 
Course  1. 

(1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation;  (2)  the 
memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3)  drill 
on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
flection of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
"weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs  ;  also  on 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  order  of  v^ords;  (4)  abundant 
easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the 
forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  culti- 
vate readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms 
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of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  Y5  to  100 
pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant 
practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations 
upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction 
from  memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 
Course  2. 

(1)  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of 
literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays ; 
(2)  accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  on  the  matter 
read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  the  substance  of  short 
and  easy  selected  passages;  (3)  continued  drill  on 
the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends 
of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  her  knowledge 
with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and 
secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly  in  the 
technical  language  of  grammar. 

Stories  are  selected  from  the  following  list : 
Andersen's  Mdrchen  and  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder; 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbach's  Die  Nonna 
and  Der  Schtviegersohn;  Gerstacker's  Germels- 
hausen;  Heyse's  UArrabhiata,  Das  Mddchen  von 
Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ende;  Hillern's  Holier  ah 
die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Leander's 
Trdumereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Seidel's 
Mdrchen;  Stokl's  Unter  dem  Christhaum;  Storm's 
Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne; 
Zschokke's  Der  Zerhrochene  Krug. 
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Course  3. 

Drill  in  grammar  and  in  putting  English  into  Ger- 
man are  continued.  Selections  for  reading  are  taken 
from  the  following: 

Andersen's  Mdrchen  or  Bilderbuch,  or  Leander's 
Trdumereien,  Das  Kalte  Herz;  Der  Zerhrochene 
Krug;  Holier  als  die  Kirche,  Immensee;  a  good 
story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel;  Der  Prozess. 

Note. — Course  1  in  either  French  or  German  is 
given  each  year.  These  courses  are  not  both  given 
the  same  year,  but  they  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
In  1909-10  Course  1  in  German  will  be  given  and 
Course  1  in  French  will  not  be  given. 

PHYSICS 

Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  physics 
as  presented  in  any  standard  text-book.  The  text 
and  laboratory  manual  edited  by  Professors  Millikan 
and  Gale  are  used. 

Explanations,  demonstrations  and  quizzes  are 
given  in  the  classroom  in  such  a  way  as  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  methods  of  physical  investiga- 
tions, and  to  teach  her  to  think  accurately  and 
independently. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  preparation, 
and  jet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen  line. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a  student 
should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with  a  central 
point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for  any  special 
work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue  after  she  has 
finished  the  college  course.  To  this  end  a  form  of 
the  so-called  "group  system"  has  been  adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses :  A,  English ; 
B,  Modern  Languages ;  C,  Ancient  Languages ;  D, 
History  and  Economics ;  E,  Mathematics  and 
Physics ;    F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty-one  hours  of  work  in  confoi-mity  with  one  of 
the  above  courses.  N"ot  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the 
degree.  All  students  taking  less  than  ten  hours  a 
week  will  be  ranked  as  specials.  Although  there  are 
two  or  three  slight  exceptions,  each  course  contains 
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thirty-one  hours  of  required  work,  and  thirty  hours 
of  elective  work. 

The  thirty-one  hours  of  required  work  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  Sixteen  hours  in  the  freshman  year, 
nine  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  three  hours  in  the 
junior  year,  and  three  hours  in  the  senior  year. 

The  thirty  hours  of  elective  work  are  distributed 
as  follows:  Three  hours  of  limited  elective  work  in 
the  sophomore  year,  six  in  the  junior  year,  and  six 
in  the  senior  year;  three  hours  of  free  elective 
work  in  the  sophomore  year,  six  hours  in  the  junior, 
and  six  in  the  senior  year. 

1^0  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COURSE  A 

(English) 

o 

a 

COURSE  B 
(Modern  Language*) 

o 

S 

COURSE  C 
( Ancient  Languages) 

s 

FRKSHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  I  or  I 
German  I      J 
Biology  I  or  1 
Chemistry  I  j 
Hygiene  I 

3 
.3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  I  or  / 
German  I     f 
Biology  I  or  I 
Chemistry  I  j 
Hygiene  I 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

FRKSHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  I  or  I 
German  I      \ 
Biology  I  or  1 
Chemistry  I  j 
Hygiene  I 

3 
8 
3 

3 

3 
1 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORK 

English  II 
History  II 
French  II  or  1 
German  II      J 
Latin  II  or                  'j 
German  V  or  VI  or  I 
French  V  or  VI  or    ( 
Greek  I  or  II             J 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORK 

English  II 
Latin  II 
French  II  or  \ 
German  II      j 
German  V  or  VI  or  ) 
French  V  or  VI         / 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Latin  II 
French  II  or  \ 
German  II      j 
Greek  I  or  II 
Elective 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

English 

Any  Language 

Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
French  III  or  ) 
German  III      j 
German  VI  or  I  or  ) 
French  VI  or  I         j" 
Elective 

3 
3 

8 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

Latin 

Greek 

Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

English 

Any  Language 

Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
French  or  )   ^„fi„  > 
German      f  (^'^^■> 
German  or  )    ,    .     > 
French          |  ^'^'^^■> 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philospphy  III  and  IV 
Latin  (adv.) 
Greek  (adv.) 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of  collegiate 
courses  as  given  on   pages  44-65. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the  student  may 
take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year  and  courses  marked  senior 
elective   in    the   senior   year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  throughout  the  four 
years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year  Biology  must  be 
taken   in   the  sophomore,  junior,   and  senior   years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY— Continued 


COURSE  D 
(Hisioryanil  Economics) 

3 
0 
W 

COURSE  E 
( Malneinalics  &  Physics) 

0 

COURSE  F 

{Science) 

2 

3 
O 

w 

FRKSHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Mathematics  I 
French  I  or  ) 
German  I     J 
Biology  I  or  ) 
Chemistry  I  j 
Hygiene 

3 
S 
3 

3 

3 

1 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Mathematics  I 
French  I  or  ) 
German  1     J 
Biology  I  or  ) 
Chemistry  I  / 
Hygiene  I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Mathematics   I 
French  I  or  ) 
German  I      / 
Biology  I  or  1 
Chemistry  I  ) 
Hygiene  I 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

1 

sofhomorb; 

English  II 
History  II 
French  II  or  ) 
German  II     J 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Mathematics  III 
Physics  I  or  II 
French  II  or  ) 
German  II      J 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
French  II  or  1 
German  II     ) 
Biology  II  or  IV  or     1 
Chemistry  II  and  III  f 
A  Second  Science 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
History  or  ) 
Economics  J 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
Mathematics  or  ) 
Physics                  j 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

Biology  or  ) 

Chemistry  j 

A  Second  Science 

Elective 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
History  or   1 
Economics  ( 
Any  Language 
Elective 

S 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 
Physics  or        1 
Mathematics  j 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and  IV 

Biology  or  1 

Chemistry  ( 

A  Second  Science 

Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of  collegiate 
courses  as  given  on  pages  44-65. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the  student  may 
take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year  and  courses  marked  senior 
elective   in    the   senior   year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  throughout  the  four 
years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year  Biology  must  be 
taken   in   the  sophomore,  junior,   and  senior   years. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY 

President  Benedict. 

L  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy.  Titchener's  Outlines  of 
Psychology  is  used  as  a  text,  and  collateral  reading 
is  carried  on  throughout  the  course  in  the  works  of 
James,  Ladd,  Sully,  Kiilpe,  Stout,  Murray,  Angell, 
and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a 
solution  of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical 
ethical  theories.  Seth's  Study  of  Ethical  Principles 
is  used  in  connection  with  Fite's  Introductory  Ethics, 
and  reading  is  required  from  the  works  of  Martineau, 
Sidgwick,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  ivork  in  all  courses. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phi- 
losophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks 
and  going  through  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Three  hours  a  weelc.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  ivork  in' all  courses. 

IV.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  III,  which  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 

*V.  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Theory. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehension 
of  the  central  philosophical  problems,  of  the  main 
theories  for  their  solution,  and  of  the  tendencies  of 
present-daj  philosophic  thought. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

*VI.  Logic.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of 
the  psychological  facts  of  the  thought  processes  and 
shows  their  forms  of  working  as  treated  in  both  de- 
ductive and  inductive  logic. 

Three  hours  a  week  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*VII.  ^Esthetics.  This  course  comprises  a 
study  of  the  psychological  basis  of  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience and  of  the  theories  regarding  the  objective 
grounds  of  aesthetic  appeal. 

Three  hours  a  week  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*VIII.     History   of   Education.     This    course 

(*)  All  courses  starred  are  not  given  at  present,  but  will 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  advanced  classes 
occasions  a  demand  for  them. 
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comprises  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional ideals  and  educational  forces  and  institutions 
throughout  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Three  hours  a  week     One   semester.     Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  McBryde. 

I.  (a)  Advanced  rhetoric  and  composition  and 
studies  in  structure  and  style,  followed  by  a  study 
of  Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

(h)   Tenntson.     Minor  poems  and  Idylls 
of  the  King. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 
Required  in  the  freshman  class  in  all  courses. 

11.     (a)  History  of  English  Prose  Fiction. 
Three  hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

(b)     I^INETEENTH    CeNTURY    PoETRY,    with 

special  reference  to  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats, 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  semester. 

Both  (a)  and  (h)  are  required  in  the  sophomore 
class  in  all  courses. 

III.      (a)   Selected    Plays    of    Shakespeare. 
Three  tragedies  and  three  comedies. 

Three   hours   a   week.      First   semester.      Junior 
elective. 

(h)   The  Development  of  the  English 
Epic,  followed  by  a  study  of  Paradise  Lost. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

TV.  (a)  Anglo-Saxon,  Geammak  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(h)   Chaucer.     A  study  of  the  Prologue 
and  of  several  of  the  Tales. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professob  Rollins. 

I.  Studies  in  the  History  and  Literature  of 
THE  Hebrews  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Age  of  the  Maccabees. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

II.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Christ. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

*III.     The  Life  of  Paul. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  in  connection  with  his 
epistles. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I 
and  II. 
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*IV.     The  History  of  the  Bible. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
and  'New  Testaments,  and  of  the  various  translations 
of  the  Bible, — in  short,  a  history  of  the  Bible  in  the 
church. 

Tivo  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

*V.     Compaeative  Religion. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

One  hour  a  weelc.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

FRENCH 

Miss  Coi^. 

I.  A  course  for  the  general  enlargement  of  the 
student's  vocabulary.  Reading  is  from  the  follow- 
ing: Hugo's  Poems,  Les  Miserahles  or  Quatre  Vingt 
Treize;  Balzac's  Les  Chouans;  St.  Beuve's  Sept 
Causeries  de  Lundi;  Pailleron's  Le  Monde  ou  Von 
s'ennuie;  Rostand's  UAiglon  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac; 
Loti's  Selections.  Difficult  sight  translation  chosen 
from  contemporary  novelists,  poets,  and  essayists, 
and  from  current  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Weekly  reproductions  or  compositions.  Review  of 
important  points  in  grammar. 

Special  study  of  idioms  and  use  of  modal  auxil- 
iaries. 

Three  hours  a  weel\  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  ivho  have  offered  French  as  a 
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second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the 
junior  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior 
or  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E ,  F. 

II.  Study  of  the  literature  and  society  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Lectures  in  French  on  which 
the  student  is  required  to  take  notes  and  to  submit 
note-books  at  stated  intervals.  The  reading,  done 
partly  in  class  and  partly  by  private  study,  on  which 
tests  will  be  held  from  time  to  time,  will  be  on  the 
following:  Corneille's  Le  Menteur,  Polyeucte,  Le 
Cid;  Racine's  Esther,  Athalie,  Phedre,  Andromaque, 
Iphigenie;  Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Les 
Femmes  Savantes,  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,  Le  Misan- 
thrope, Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  Le  Bourgeois 
GentiJhomme;  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  Extraits  sur 
VEducation  des  Filles;  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Lettres; 
Fenelon's  Traitc  de  V Education  des  Filles;  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables;  La  Bruyere's  Les  Caracteres;  La 
Rochefoucauld's  Maximes;  Mason's  Women  of  the 
French  Salons;  Voltaire's  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV ; 
Crane's  La  Societe  frangaise  au  dix  septieme  siecle; 
Lanson's  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise; 
Warren's  French  Pilose  of  the  17th  Century; 
Pellissier,  Lintilhac,  Brunetiere  (reference). 

Three  hours  a  iveeh.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  v:ho  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  (a)    Study  of  the  literature  and  society  of 
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the  eighteenth  century.  The  same  method  is  used 
here  as  in  Course  II.  Reading  is  from  the  following : 
Massillon's  Petit  Careme;  Montesquieu's  Lettres 
Persanes,  selected ;  Marivaux's  La  Seconde  Surprise 
de  V Amour  and  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Hasard; 
Regnard's  Le  Joueur;  Beaumarchais's  Barhier  de 
Seville;  Le  Sage's  Crispin,  Turcaret,  selections  from 
Gil  Bias;  Rousseau,  Bouffon,  Diderot's  Pages 
Choisies;  Voltaire's  Lettres;  Lanson's  Choix  de 
Lettres  du  XV IIP  Siecle;  Crane's  Scenes  de  la 
Revolution  Frangaise;  Faguet,  Lanson,  Pellissier, 
Brunetiere  ( reference ) . 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  elective. 
Given  in  1908-09. 

(h)  Study  of  the  literary  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  France  in  the  genres  of  drama, 
novel,  lyric,  poetry,  and  criticism.  Authors  studied 
will  be  Chateaubriand,  Mme.  de  Stael,  De  Musset, 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  De  Vigny,  Gautier,  Sand,  Dumas, 
Balzac,  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Goncourt, 
Zola,  Le  Conte  de  Lisle,  Sully-Prudhomme,  De 
Heredia,  Coppee,  Dumas,  flls,  Augier,  Renan,  Taine, 
St.  Beuve,  Le  Maitre. 

Three  hours  a  iveelx.  One  year.  Junior  elective. 
Given  alternately  tvitli  III  (a).     Given  in  1909-10. 

*IV.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  to  that  of  the  Renaissance.  Texts 
read :  Chanson  de  Roland;  Chretien  de  Troies's 
Cliges;  Aucassin  et  Nicolette ;  Bartsch  and  Hom- 
ing's Chrestomathie ;   Montague's  Essais;   Rabelais's 

Selections;   Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade. 
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Careful  study  of  the  grammatical  forms  incidental 
to  reading,  lectures,  private  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

Y.  Kuhn's  French  Reader;  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon;  La  Mare  au  Diahle;  Graziella;  Contes 
de  Daudet. 

Grammar,  Aldrich  &  Foster's  Foundations  of 
French. 

Dictation,  memorizing  passages  in  prose;  conver- 
sation based  on  tableaux  muraux. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Angler's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Miche- 
let's  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's  French  Lyrics; 
Coppee's  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone  et  Le  Tresor;  Loti's 
Pecheur  d'Islande;  Hugo's  Les  Miserahles ;  Hernani. 

Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair's,  abridged. 

Composition,  resumes,  dictation,  memorizing 
passages  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  the  third  language  for  ejitrance.  Sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C ,  D, 
E,  F. 

GERMAN 

Pbofessor  Humphreys. 

I.  Lessing's  Nathan;  Schiller's  Balladen; 
Heine's  Poems ;  Grillparzer's  Der  Traum  ein  Lehen; 
Fulda's  Der  Talisman;    Goethe's   Poems,  Egmont. 
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Advanced  sight  translation,  grammar  work,  and  com- 
position. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
fr-eshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the  junior 
year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as 
a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  and  senior 
elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  Faust  (I  and  II) ; 
Wenckebach's  Meisterwerhe  des  Mittelalters ; 
Scherer's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur; 
Kleinpaul's  Das  Fremdwort  in  Deutschen;  Lessing's 
Laohobn;  Jiriczek's  Deutsche  Heldensage.  Essays 
on  themes  assigned. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

*III.  (a)  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache; 
Deutsche  Metrik. 

(&)   German  literature  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

*IV.     Middle  High  German. 

Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche   Grammatik;    Bartsch- 
Golther's  Deutsche  Liederdichter  des  12-lJf.  Jahrhj 
Golther's  Der  Niehelungle  Not; 
or 

Old  High  German  and  Gothic. 

Schauffler's     Althochdeutsche     Litteratur;      Mit 
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Grammatih;  Braiine's  Gotische  Grammatik; 
Jautzen's  Gotische  Sprachdenkmaeler. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year.    Senior  elective. 

*V.  Short  course.  Courses  V  and  VI  are  college 
courses  covering  the  amount  of  work  required  for 
entrance  to  Course  I. 

Andersen's  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder;  Zsehokke's 
Der  Zerhrochene  Krug;  Baumbach's  Der  Schwieg- 
ersohn;  Wichert's  Als  Verlohte  empfehlen  sichj 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  Wesselholft's  Com- 
position. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C ,  D,  E,  F. 

*VI.     Short  course,  continued. 

Benedix's  Die  Hochzeitsreise;  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm ;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea; 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Die  Glocke;  Heine's 
Die  Harzreise ;   Pope's  German  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  ojfered 
German  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C ,  D,  E,  F. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Miss  Fbasek. 

LATIN 

I.     Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition)  ;  Rome 

and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith;  Horace,  Selections  from 

Odes  and  Epodes;    Latin  writing,   exercises   based 

mainly  on  Cicero. 
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Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Latin  poetry.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature. 
Selections  from  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus, 
Virgil,  Eclogues  and  one  of  the  Georgics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  Courses  B  and  C. 

III.  Plautus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Phormio; 
Lucretius's  De  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History 
of  Latin  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  IV.     Given  in  1908-09. 

TV.  Pliny's  selected  Letters;  Juvenal ;  Martial ; 
Tacitus's  Germania  and  Agricola;  Capes's  Early 
Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  III.  Given  in  1909-10.  Ill  or  IV  is 
required  in  junior  year  of  Course  C.  Both  are  junior 
and  senior  electives. 

*V.  Sight  Translation ;  Sallust's  Jugurthine 
War;    Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*VI.     Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

*VII.     Roman  Antiquities. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 
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*VIII.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

GREEK 

*I.  Elementary  Greek,  Forman's  First  Greek 
Book ;  Essentials  of  Grammar ;  Simple  exercises  in 
Composition;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books; 
Sight  Reading  from  the  New  Testament. 

Five  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

*II.  Ljsias's  Selected  Orations;  Plato's  Apology 
and  Crito;  Prose  Composition;  History  of  Greek 
Literature. 

Four  hours  a  iveek.  One  year.  This  course  or 
Course  III  required  in  sophomore  year  of  Course  C. 

*III.  Demosthenes's  Three  Philippics;  Plato's 
Phocdo. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  or  junior  year  of  Course  C. 

*IV.  Greek  Drama;  Euripides^s  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris;  Sophocles's  (Edipus  Tyrannus;  JEschylus's 
Prometheus  Bound;  Aristophanes' s  Frogs;  Aristotle's 
Poetics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective. 

*V.  Greek  Tragedy:  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Trag- 
edy; ^schylus's  Agamemnon ;  Sophocles's  (Edipus 
Coloneus  and  Antigone;   Euripides's  Hippolytus. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective. 
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*yi.     Thucjdides's  Sicilian  Expedition;    Herod- 


otus's  Persian  War. 

Three  hours  a  weeh 
senior  elective. 

*VII.     Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester, 
senior  elective. 

*VIII.     Greek    Life 
Text-books  and  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week. 
senior  elective. 


One  semester.     Junior  and 

Junior  and 

History    of    Greek    Art. 

One  semester.     Junior  and 


HISTORY 

Miss  Sparrow. 

I.  General  European  History. 

This  course  includes  the  general  movements  of 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  Medieval 
Empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Bequired  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe    during   the    fourteenth,    fifteenth,    and    six- 
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teeuth  centuries,  with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  art,  letters,  science  and 
discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reformation  and 
the  Reaction. 

Lectures  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  of  literature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  science, 
and  of  conscience,  will  be  given  in  this  course  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  other  departments. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  courses. 

III.  English  Constitutional  History. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show,  first,  the  govern- 
ment and  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  second,  the 
development  of  constitutional  government  from  the 
l^orman  Conquest  to  the  present  day.  The  more 
important  chronicles,  statutes,  and  documents  are 
studied. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  IV. 

IV.  United  States  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  O^ie  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III. 

*V.     The  Principles  of  Economics. 
Three  hours  a  week.    One  year.    Junior  and  senior 
elective. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Associate  Professor  Patteson. 

I.  (a)   Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 
(&)  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  year.     Required  in 
freshman  work  of  Courses  E  and  F. 

II.  Advanced  Algebra. 

Open  to  students  who  enter  without  conditions  in 
mathematics. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

III.  Conic  Sections  and  Plane  Analytical 
Geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  I. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

IV.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

*VI.     History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  IV. 

Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Miss  Guion. 

I.  Desoeiptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  inorganic  compounds.  Reference  is  made  on  all 
occasions  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical 
problems,  especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature  as 
applied  in  Course  VII  of  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi- 
ments which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  lecture  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  observant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly 
to  furnish  accurate  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  chemistry  as  an  indispensable  precedent 
to  its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  ivor-k, 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  different  reagents.     Her  knowledge 
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is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  Jiours  a  iveek.  Laboratory,  six 
hours  a  iveeh.    First  semester. 

Ill,     Quantitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 
in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations 
and  the  study  of  the  reactions  involved  therein. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     Second  semester. 

*IV.     Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*V.     Historical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

BIOLOGY 

I.     General  Biology. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  of  biology,  while  offering  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  animal  and  plant  life  and  giving  the 


otiident  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  common 
forms.  The  lectures  present  a  general  survey  of 
biological  science.  The  work  of  the  first  semester 
in  lahoratorv  and  field  deals  with  animals,  beginning 
with  studies  upon  local  arthropods  in  which  are 
developed  the  elementary  principles  of  morphology, 
ontogeny,  physiology,  ecology  and  classification; 
followed  by  brief  type-studies  upon  the  other  animal 
phyla.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals  in  a 
similar  way  with  plants;  taking  'up,  chiefly,  the 
flowering  plants  and,  more  briefly,  a  few  lower 
forms. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  library 
and  field  ivorlc,  six  hours.     One  year. 

II.     Zoology. 

Course  I  is  a  prerequisite  except  by  special 
arrangement. 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  is  made  of  the 
main  groups  of  animals,  approached  by  means  of 
laboratory  work  upon  selected  representatives,  fol- 
lowed by  lectures  on  the  group. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.     One  year.    Elective. 

Courses  II  and  IV  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

*III.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Prerequisites,  Course  II. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  general 
zoology  as  a  supplement  to  Course  II  and  for  pros- 
pective students  of  medicine  as  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  study  of  human  anatomy. 
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Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  semester.     Elective. 

Courses  III  and  V  will  he  given  in  alternate  years. 

IV.     Botany. 

Course  I  is  a  'prerequisite  except  by  special 
arrangement. 

This  course  deals  more  especially  with  crypto- 
gams. The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study  of 
selected  representatives  of  the  main  groups.  The 
lectures  present  a  comparative  study  of  their  mor- 
phology, reproduction,  and  evolution. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.     Elective. 

Courses  IV  and  II  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

*V.     FLOWERijSfG  Plants. 

Prerequisite,  Course  IV. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development,  gross  and 
minute  anatomy,  ecology,  physiology  and  classifica- 
tion of  phanerogams. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  loeek.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  semester.     Elective. 

Courses  V  and  III  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

*VL     Vertebrate  Embryology. 

Prerequisite,  Course  III. 

Lectures,  thr-ee  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  ivork, 
six  hours.     One  semester.     Elective. 

Courses  VI  and  VII  will  be  given  in  alternate 
years. 

*VII.     Biological  Laboratory  Methods. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II  or  IV. 
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This  course  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers  of 
biology  and  deals  with  the  most  important  methods 
of  collection,  culture,  preservation  and  preparation 
of  material  needed  for  courses  in  biology  in  secondary 
schools. 

Laboratory  course,  nine  hours  a  week.  One 
semester. 

Courses  VII  and  VI  ivill  he  given  in  alternate 
years. 

*VIII.     Vakiation  and  Heredity. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  IV. 

This  course  presents  the  known  facts  with  regard 
to  evolution  of  species  and  analyzes  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  evolution. 

Lecture  and  lihrary  course,  three  hours  a  iveeh. 
One  semester. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Peofessob  Harley. 

I.  Hygiene. 

The  human  mechanism  and  personal  hygiene. 
First  semester. 

House  and  municipal  sanitation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  transmissible  diseases.     Second  semester. 

One  hour  a  7reel\     One  year. 

Required  in  freshman  ivorh  of  all  courses. 

II.  Advanced  Physiology. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  advanced 
physiology  and  lectures  on  practical  nursing. 

Two  hours  of  class  iroj'lc  and  tivo  hours  of  labor- 
atory worl:  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive. 
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COURSES  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

I.  Food. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  food  principles, 
the  buying,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food,  and 
the  planning  of  menus. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  weeh,  laboratory. 

II.  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  hand-sewing, 
including  mending,  darning,  and  patching ;  the  draft- 
ing, cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  undergarments 
and  dresses  of  wash  material.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  used,  and  its  value  and 
fitness  to  purpose. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

III.  Sheltee. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  house  archi- 
tecture, including  the  situation,  surroundings  and 
construction  of  the  house;  the  study  of  the  hygiene 
of  the  home,  including  water  supply,  drainage,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  ventilation ;  the  study  of  house 
decoration  and  furnishing;  the  study  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  household,  the  division  of  income  and 
the  cost  of  living,  and  the  care  of  the  house  and 
family. 

Tivo  periods  a  week,  lectures. 

Two  periods  a  loeek,  laboratory. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  to  students  who 
wish  to  continue  either  Course  I  or  II : 

IV.  Clothing. 

Prerequisite,  Course  II  in  Clothing. 
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This  00111-86  comprises  the  study  of  a  simplified 
method  of  measuring,  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting 
with  absolute  accuracy,  shirt  waists,  and  finishing 
them  with  care  and  neatness. 

Four  periods  a  week.     One  semester. 

V.  Clothing. 

Prerequisite,  Course  II  in  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  the  care  of 
clothing,  including  the  laundry  of  household  and  gar- 
ment fabrics,  the  cleaning,  pressing,  storing,  and 
packing  of  clothing.  The  economical  planning  of 
wardrobes  is  considered. 

Four  periods  a  lueek.     Second  semester  only. 

VI.  Food. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I  in  Foods. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I.  The 
simple  principles  of  dietetics,  economy  of  foods,  the 
lelative  digestibility  of  foods,  are  considered. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  iveek,  laboratory. 

*VII.     Foods. 

Advanced  course,  adapted  to  college  students. 

Prerequisites,  Entrance  credit  in  physics.  Chem- 
istry I,  Chemistry  II  and  III,  Biology  I. 

This  course  comprises:  (a)  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  the  important  food  principles  and  the 
changes  affected  in  manipulation,  in  fermentation,  in 
digestion,  and  in  the  application  of  heat;  (6)  the 
study  of  the  production,  composition  of  food 
materials,  the  manufacture,  methods  of  preservation, 
adulterations,  and  substitutions;  (c)  the  study  of  the 
selection,  preparation,  and  serving  of  foods. 

Three  hours  a  u-eek.     Lectures.     One  year. 

Six  hours  laboratory  work. 
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MUSIC 

Miss  Young.  Mrs.  Rollins. 

Miss  Gardneb,  Miss  Salter. 

THEORETICAL  AND   HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.  Elements  of  Music. 

This  course  includes  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  in- 
tervals, simple  part  writing,  elementary  form,  and 
musical  appreciation.  Ear  training  and  keyboard 
exercises. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Does  not  count  towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

II.  Haemony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  dissonances, 
cadences,  modulation. 

Two  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  I,  or  who  have  tahen  an 
equivalent  amount  of  preparatory  work.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive, when  accompanied  hy  such  practical  work  as  is 
prescribed  hy  the  Director. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony. 

Sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  and  broken  chords,  modulation. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  II.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective, 
when  accompanied  hy  such  practical  work  as  is 
prescribed  hy  the  Director. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.     Will 
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count  toivard  the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied 
by  such  practical  ivorh  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Director. 

V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms. 

Two  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toivard 
the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied  by  such  practical 
worh  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

VI.  History  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  the  Greek  modes,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homo- 
phony,  transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general 
history  to  the  period  of  the  great  masters. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  History  of  Music. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern  schools 
of  composition,  history  of  instruments,  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  V.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

Technical  musical  preparation  is  not  essential  to 
students  wishing  to  enter  Courses  VI  and  VII. 
These  courses  are  offered  as  a  preparation  for  the 
intelligent  hearing  and  appreciation  of  music. 

The  department  is  also  prepared  to  offer  courses 
in  double  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  score  reading, 
and  the  study  of  orchestral  works. 
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PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  except  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  Courses 
II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 

Pianoforte. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modem, 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the 
importance  of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the 
student  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music 
and  to  impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of 
the  best  literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises, 
songs  by  classic  and  modem  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 
(a)   For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 
(h)   Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 

sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 
Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  department;    also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 
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ART 

Miss  McLaws. 
HISTORIC  COURSES 

I.  Ancient  and  Classic  Art. 

This  course  seeks  through  various  forms  of  art 
expression  to  understand  the  ideals,  activities  and 
results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolution  of 
civilization. 

It  studies  the  Egyptian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Greek,  Roman,  Saracenic  and  Byzantine  types. 

II.  Medieval  and  Modern  Art. 

This  course  aims  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  modern  life. 

It  includes  a  study  of  Gothic  art  and  the  Renais- 
sance as  expressed  in  Italy,  France,  England,  the 
^Netherlands  and  the  Colonial  Period  of  the  United 
States. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

III.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 

Drawing  and  sketching  in  pencil,  charcoal  and 
color  from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things 
pictorially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 

IV.  Design  and  Applied  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
is  developed  by  a  logical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tions to  block-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES 


Students  may  take  special  courses  in  music,  art, 
or  domestic  science,  subject  to  the  general  require- 
ment stated  below.  They  may  take  also  special 
courses  in  any  subjects  which  they  are  prepared  to 
take,  provided  they  have  the  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  in  which  they  wish  to  work  and  of 
the  President  of  the  school. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENT 

All  students  are  required  to  take  the  full  amount 
of  work  unless  excused  by  the  faculty.  The  full 
amount  of  work  consists  of  five  full  subjects,  three 
of  which  must  be  subjects  other  than  music,  art,  or 
domestic  science. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Sweet  Briar 
Institute. 

Board,    room,    laundry $300.00 

Tuition    150.00 

Music,    vocal 75.00 

Music,  instnrmental,  including  piano  for  practice 75.00 

Extra  charge  for  single  room  or  for  share  in  suite  of 

rooms    50.00 

Laboratory  fee,  for  each  course  in  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,  or  domestic  science 10.00 

Lecture  and  church  dues 10.00 

Students  are  charged  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  day 
for  care  in  the  infirmary.  In  cases  of  prolonged  or 
serious  illness  requiring  the  special  care  of  a  trained 
nurse,  the  cost  of  the  nurse  and  nurse's  board  is 
charged  to  the  student. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

Students  are  charged  for  guests  who  take  meals 
or  remain  over  night  on  the  campus. 

Laundry,  beyond  the  eighteen  pieces  allowed 
weekly,  is  charged  for  at  regular  prices. 

Books,  music,  stationery,  drugs,  etc.,  are  charged 
for  at  regular  prices  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 
college. 
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Ten  dollars  must  be  paid  upon  applying  for  en- 
trance. This  will  be  credited  to  the  student's  account 
for  the  first  half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited  by  the 
student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given  before 
August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  application 
is  made. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Several  scholarships  affording  free  tuition  (which 
does  not  include  the  charge  of  $300.00  for  board, 
room,  and  laundry)  have  been  established  for  distri- 
bution in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Students  may  be 
recognized  as  candidates  only  when  actually  residents 
of  the  state  during  at  least  one  year  next  preceding 
their  admission  to  the  college.  These  scholarships 
are  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  examinations  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  President 
of  the  college,  and  are  open  only  to  applicants  who 
are  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class  without  con- 
ditions. One  scholarship,  also  paying  tuition,  is 
offered  to  those  applying  from  any  of  the  Southern 
States. 

A  scholarship  is  held  also  by  each  of  the  following 
schools : 

The  Lynchburg  High  School ;  The  Norfolk  High 
School ;  Miss  Ellett's  School,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Stuart 
Hall,  Staunton,  Va. 

All  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  only, 
but  may  be  held  a  second  year  if  the  student  main- 
tains a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

The  examinations  for  the  scholarships  for  1909-10 
will  be  held  June   3d  and  -Ith  at  points  most  con- 
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venient  for  the  applicants.  Examinations  will  cover 
the  subjects  indicated  in  the  catalogue  as  necessary 
for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  Specimen 
examination  questions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Application  for  examinations  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  before  June  1st. 

Blank  forms  of  application  will  be  sent  on  request. 

I^otice  of  j^lace  and  time  of  examination  will  be 
sent  to  each  applicant. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  school,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  t> 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized which  controls  order  and  promptness  in  all 
places  not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of 
the  Faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

All  trips  away  from  the  college,  whether  to  Lynch- 
burg or  elsewhere,  and  the  reception  of  guests,  are 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  President  and  her 
requirements  regarding  chaperonage. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  school  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  both  morning  and 
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evening.     Attendance  is  required  at  the  daily  and 
Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered  as  follows : 

(1)  Studies  in  Old  Testament  Characters,  one 
year. 

(2)  Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  one  semester. 

(3)  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  one  semester. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  the  student  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.  A  physician  who  has  had  the  best 
training  and  wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus 
and  has  charge  of  the  health  of  the  students.  All 
students  are  required  to  take  physical  examinations 
upon  entering  the  college  and  the  exercise  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  for  much  out-door  life, 
the  exceptionally  fine  climate,  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 
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LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

A  number  of  lectures  and  concerts  are  held  at 
the  college  each  year.  In  1908-09  the  following 
lecturers  delivered  addresses: 

Mrs,  Philip  Snowden,  of  England. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Cooley. 

Professor  Brander  Mathews. 

Concerts  were  given  by: 

The  Schubert  String  Quartet. 

The  Olive  Mead  Quartet. 

Miss  Josephine  Swickard,  Soprano. 

Mr.  Anton  Kaspar. 

Lectures  and  concerts  are  given  during  the  year 
by  members  of  the  faculty,  and  recitals  are  given  by 
the  music  students  and  by  the  Glee  Club. 

CURRENT  EVENTS 

A  volunteer  class  has  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  history  department  to  study  the  present- 
day  conditions  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the 
week. 

RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  flag  station  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Railroad,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Lynchburg  (see  map). 

Connection  may  be  made  with  the  Southern  Rail- 
road at  Lynchburg  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads. 

Several  local  trains  a  day  stop  at  Sweet  Briar. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 

All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names.  Laundry  books  contain- 
ing laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  purchased 
at  the  college. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  at- 
tended showing  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work 
covered  in  each  subject;  (3)  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars.  In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 

Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

Rooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 
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STUDENTS 

Abrains,    Marie Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atcheson,    C.    Elizabeth Linden  Heights,  O. 

Atkinson,    Clara Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Baylor,    Elizabeth   Waring Norfolk,  Va. 

Baylor,  Rosalie  Brooke Norfolk,  Va. 

Bell,   Margaret   Emily Bradford,  Pa. 

Bell,  Martha  Virginia Staunton,  Va. 

Bennett,  Bertha  Frances Muncie,  Ind. 

Blue,   Virginia   Howland Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Boley,  Margaret  F Cleveland,  0. 

Booth,   Alma   WTieeler Petersburg,  Va. 

Brazell,    Maud    D Newport,  R.  I. 

Browning,  Margaret  Taylor Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Byers,   Florence  Rowe Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Carroll,    Clara    Beaumont Lynchburg,  Va. 

Catlett,   Lucy   Hunton Staunton,  Va. 

Chamberlain,    Marie    Elizabeth Elgin,  Ills. 

Chenoweth,   Anna  Elizabeth Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cheyney,   Alma   Engebretson Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Clements,  Grace  Dill Fargo,  N.  D. 

Cobb,    Margaret   Lucile Norfolk,  Va. 

Cobbs,   Mary   Elizabeth IMontgomery,  Ala. 

Cocke,    Elizabeth    Preston Richmond,  Va. 

Cornwall,   Esther   Hazard Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Cowgill,    Kathleen   Gordon Easton,  Md. 

Cumnock,    Annie    Whitney Anderson,  S.  C. 

Cunningham,    Jane    Wonycott Amherst,  Va. 

Dalton,   Margaret   Louise Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Davis,   Annette Macon,  Ga. 

Dickinson,   Gertrude  Corinne Richmond,   Va. 

Downer,    Julia Norfolk,  Va. 

Dunn,  Lanier Hot  Springs,  Va. 
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Eaglesfield,    Carina Indianapolis,  Ind.    v 

EfRnger,    Frances    Smith Staunton,  Va.         '^ 

Ervin,   Addie   Celeste Richmond,  Va.        ^ 

Ervin,   Mary  Henrietta Richmond,  Va.         '. 

Etheridge,  Virginia  Diana Norfolk,  Va.  > 

Fisher,    Florence Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^ 

Fore,    Cornelia Charlotte,  N.  C.     \ 

Furman,    Eleanor    Frances C4reenville,  S.  C.    ^ 

Gibbons,   Hortense Houston,  Tex.         ^ 

Gibson,   Ruth   Anna Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  N 

Grammer,   Elizabeth  Maude Philadelphia,  Pa.   ^ 

Gray,    Ellen   Douglas Hague,  Va.  » 

Green,  Janet  Claramond Danville,  Va.  ♦ 

Griffin,  Eugenia  Whyte Salem,  Va. 

Harris,    Jean    Overton Harrisonburg,  Va.  ■v 

Haskins,  Helen  Henrietta Richmond,  Va. 

Hayes,   Ellen   Van   Valzah Bellefonte,  Pa.      \ 

Haynes,  Annie  Laurie Richmond,  Va.       * 

Heims,    Rosalind Indianapolis,  Ind.  ^ 

Hensel,  Alberta  Caven Haverford,  Pa. 

Hensel,  Edwina  Caven Haverford,  Pa.      ^ 

Hooper,   Louise  Maclaine Franklin,  Va. 

Hurt,  Eva  Lou Atlanta,  Ga.  * 

Hurt,    Virginia Blaekstone,  Va.     ' 

Hurt,  Maria  Louise Blaekstone,  Va.    v 

Hutter,  Claudine Lynchburg,  Va.   » 

Hyslop,  Edith  Louise Norfolk,  Va.       * 

Johnson,    Mary   Aglionby Crescent,  W.  Va.  V 

Johnson,  Roxlena  Critchfield Muskogee,  Okla.  v' 

Jordan,   Sarah   Pendleton Memphis,  Tenn.    ^ 

Keller,   Nelle Muncie,   Ind.       ^ 

Kincaid,    Elizabeth Manila,  P.  I.      * 

Koser,  Margaret  Janney Biglersville,  Pa.  -v 

Krause,  Emma  Ernestine Lakewood,  0. 
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Laird,  Mary  Goldsborough Greenville,  Del. 

Lane,  Hazel   Gardner Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Laurence,    Barbara    Mae Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Lieber,  Edith  Sophia Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mackay,    Alma   Elizabeth Passaic,  N.  J. 

Markell,   Catherine  Eleanor Hagerstovvn,  Md. 

Matson,  Frances  Noyes Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Morriss,  Emma  Wilson Richmond,  Va. 

Murray,  Josephine  Wadsworth Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Murrell,    Frances   Payne Lynchburg,  Va. 

Neale,  Mary  Sadie Richmond,  Va. 

Needels,  Eleanor  Colby Centerville,  la. 

Olin,   Lila  Bess Montgomery,   Ala. 

Owens,  Evelyn  Courtney Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Mary  Virginia Franklin,  Va. 

Peele,   Marion  Latimer Portsmoutli,  Va. 

Pinkerton,    Mary    Broughton Norfolk,  Va. 

Powell,   Annie  Marion r.  .Wytheville,  Va. 

Priddy,   Mai   Merriman Norfolk,  Va. 

Purdy,  Helen  Willcox New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richardson,   Ann   Louise Richmond,  Va. 

Ross,    Ida   Polk Mobile,  Ala. 

V  Scott,   Anne  Elizabeth Amherst,  Va. 

Scott,    Mary    Everett Amherst,  Va. 

Sexton,    Lillian   Kathleen Hazelhurst,  Miss. 

Shand,   Barbara  Catharine Narberth,  Pa. 

Shoop,  Emma  Virginia Suffolk,  Va. 

Sims,   Lucy   Winston Louisa,  Va. 

Sloan,  Frances  Swan Cumberland,  Md. 

Staley,  Elizabeth  Mary Hagerstown,  Md. 

Stewart,  Margaret  Elizabeth Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Emma  Ora Godfrey,  W.  Va. 

Thomas,   Margaret   Hazel Godfrey,  W.  Va. 

Tillman,   Martha   Washington Nashville,  Tenn. 

Turner,  Emma  Austin Orange,  Va. 
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Valentine,  Gary Richmond,  Va. 

Van  Bibber,  Ann  Elise Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Wagner,  Mildred Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Wailes,  Sadie Elsie,  Va. 

Weslow,  Estelle  Block Anderson,  Ind. 

White,   Velna Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Williams,    Irene   Bethune Jackson,  Mo. 

Wilson,    Loulie Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Winston,  Elizabeth  Boddie Winston,  Va. 

Zaegel,   Elsie Sheboygan,  Wis. 
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"This  bequest,  devise  and  foundation  are 
made  in  fulfillment  of  my  own  desire,  and 
of  the  especial  request  of  my  late  husband, 
James  Henry  Williams,  solemnly  conveyed 
to  me  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
our  deceased  daughter,  Daisy  Williams." — 
From  the  ivill  of  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  founder  of  Sweet  Briar  Institute. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1909. 

September  21st — Opening  of  fourth  college  year. 

November  25th — Thanksgiving  lioliday. 

December  17th  to  January  4th,   1910 — Christmas  recess. 

1910. 
January  25th  to  29th — Mid-year  examinations. 
February  1st — Opening  of  the  second  semester. 
March  24th  to  31st — Easter  recess. 
May  31st  to  June  4th — Final  examinations. 
June  8th — First  annual   commencement. 
September  20th  and  21st — Opening  of  fifth  college  year. 
November   24th — Thanksgiving  holiday. 
December    16th   to   January    4th,    1911 — Christmas    recess. 

1911. 
January  24th  to  28th — Mid-year  examinations. 
January   31st — Opening  of   second   semester. 
April  13th  to  20th — Easter  recess. 
June   7th — Second   annual   commencement. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,   Va. 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Execotive  Committee 

Lynchburg,  Ya. 

Rev.   ARTHUR  P.    GRAY,    Secretary 

Amherst,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,   Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.   FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,   Va. 

Mr.  CHARLES  E.  HEALD 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  1'residemt 

Norfolk,   Va. 

Rev.  ARTHUR  P.  GRAY,  Secretary 

Amherst,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Judge  LEGH   R.    WATTS 

Portsmouth,    Va. 

Mr.   FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,   Va. 

Mr.   CHARLES   E.   HEALD 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
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OFFICERS   OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.   B.,  Vassar  College;    Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President    and    Professor   of    Philosophy    and    Psychology 

J.   MITCHELL  HUMPHREYS 

University    of    Virginia;     A.    M.    and    Ph.    D.,    University    of 

Rostock 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

MARY    HARLEY 
M.  D..  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.   Infirmary 
Physician  to  the  College  and 
Professor   of   Physiology   and   Hygiene 

WALLACE    EUGENE    ROLLINS 

A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;    B.  D.,  Yale  University 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

LEONIDAS    WAKEFIELD    CRAWFORD,    Jb. 

A.   B.,  Trinity  College    (N.  C);    M.  A. 

Columbia  University 

Professor  of  English 

•S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.  S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN   F.    YOUNG 

Pupil  of  TeichmuUer  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 

of  other  German  and  American  Musicians 

Director  of  Music 

'Absent  on  leave  during  1909-'10. 
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VIRGINIA   RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;    student  and 

teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art 

Director   of   Art 

CAROLINE  LAMBERT  SPARROW 
A.  B.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore ;  A.  M.,  Cornell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

ANNA  LEWIS  COLE 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore; 

Student  in  English  and  French  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris 

Instructor  in  French 

RUTH  B.  ROWLAND 

Ph.  M.,  Syracuse  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

*JESSAMINE    CHAPMAN 

B.  S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Scietwe 

ETHEL  CUSHING  GARDNER 

Pupil  of  William  Mason  of  New  York,  and  of  Godowaky  and 

Kaun  in   Berlin 

Instructor  in   Music 

NORA  BLANDING  FRASER 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University 

Instructor   in   Latin 

CONNIE  M.   GUION 
A.   B.,   Wellesley   College 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 

*  Absent  on  leave  during  1909-'10. 
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MARTHA  PLAISTED 

A.   B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

InMructor  in  English 

HELEN  COLLINS  ROLLINS 

Pupil  of  German  musicians  in  Dresden;     pupil  of  Xaver 

Scharwenka,    and    teacher    in    his    conservatory 

in  New  York 

Instrttctor   in   Music 

CAROLINE  HILL  CRAWFORD 
B  M.,  Syracuse  University 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

EUGENIE  M.  MORENUS 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  Vassar  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  the  year  1909-'10. 

CAROLINE    NOBLE    SHAW 

A.   B.  Wellesley  College 

B,    S.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  for  the  year  1909-'10. 

MILDRED  SELFRIDGE 

A.    B.,    RadclifiFe   College 

Instructor  in  French 

WILLIAM  BLAND  DEW 
Treasurer   and   Business    Manager 

FANNIE   CARROLL 
Superintendent  of  the  Housekeeping  Department 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 


Committee  on  Entrance  Work  and  Course  of  Study — The 
President,  chairman;  Miss  Sparrow,  Mr.  Crawford,  Miss 
Howland, 

Committee  on  the  Library — Miss  Cole,  chairman;  Miss 
McLaws,  Miss  Fraser. 

Committees  on  Lectures  and  Concerts — The  President,  chair- 
man;   Mr.  Rollins,  Miss  Young. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications — Mr.  Crawford,  chair- 
man;   Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Plaisted. 

Committee  on  Athletics — Dr.  Harley,  chairman;  Mr.  Rol- 
lins, Miss  Guion,  Miss  Plaisted. 

Committee  on  Dramatic  Work — Miss  Guion,  chairman;  Miss 
Plaisted,  Miss  Chapman. 
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HISTORY 


The  school  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Am- 
herst County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur 
P.  Gray  of  Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these 
Trustees  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  of  a  corporation  to  be  called  "Sweet 
Briar  Institute,"  and  to  turn  over  to  it  all  property 
left  them  in  trust.  She  provided  that  this  corpora- 
tion should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven 
Directors,  the  first  members  of  which  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the 
kind  of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  her  will :  "The 
said  corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish 
and  shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said 
plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the 
'Sweet  Briar  Institute'  for  the  education  of  white 
girls  and  young  women.     It  shall  be  the  general  scope 
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and  object  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students  such 
an  education  in  sound  learning,  and  such  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members 
of  society." 

The  school  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the 
following  members:  The  Right  Reverend  A.  M. 
Randolph,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  P.  Gray,  Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend 
Carl  E.  Grammer,  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh 
R.  Watts. 

At  their  first  meeting  held  in  March,  1901,  the 
Board  of  Directors  formulated  the  policy  of  the  school 
in  the  follovnng  paper:  "TJntrammeled  by  state  or 
denominational  control,  or  by  the  testamentary  direc- 
tion of  a  will,  and,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  bidding  for  popular  favor  through  the  employment 
of  adventitious  or  temporary  expedients,  it  is  the  de- 
clared wish  and  purpose  of  its  Board  of  Directors  to 
give  such  shape  and  scope  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute 
as  will  make  it  a  worthy  monument  to  the  liberality 
of  its  founder  and  the  first  among  the  establishments 
for  female  education  in  the  state  and  the  south. 
Believing  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  new  institu- 
tion to  enter  upon  fields  of  educational  activity 
already  fully  occupied,  or  to  come  into  unnecessary 
competition  with  existing  seminaries  of  learning,  it 
is  our  desire  to  have  it  take  possession  of  a  territory 
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hitherto  overlooked  and  neglected.  In  the  north  the 
demand  for  collegiate  instruction  for  women,  fully 
equal  in  character  to  that  offered  the  men  by  such 
institutions  as  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia  and 
Yale,  has  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr.  In  the  west  and 
south  the  demand  for  better  equipment  of  women  for 
the  practical  vocations  of  life  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  several  excellent  normal  and  industrial 
schools  exclusively  for  girls.  But  nowhere,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been  made  harmoniously 
to  combine  in  one  institution  the  best  features  of 
these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding  that  such 
combination  is  neither  impossible  nor  impracticable, 
but  rather  that  industrial  training  can  be  made,  if 
only  a  safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for,  to  supplant, 
strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual,  it  is  our 
resolve  that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall  attempt 
this  new  line  of  educational  effort.  Standing 
for  a  policy  and  work  distinctly  and  peculiarly  its 
own,  it  will  offer  to  the  young  women  of  the  south 
carefully  formulated  courses  of  study  leading  to 
degrees,  of  high  grade  and  proper  adaptation  to  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  female  mind — some 
literary  and  some  scientific — and  along  with  them 
thoroughly  practical  training  in  certain  artistic  and 
industrial  branches  of  knowledge — the  two  lines  of 
work  so  arranged  and  coordinated  that  the  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  four  years'  courses  will  carry  with  it 
the  election  of  a  given  number  of  the  practical 
branches.     These  courses,  of  necessity  few  in  number 
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at  first,  will  be  added  to  as  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  may  call  for  them,  and  ex- 
perience dictate  their  character  and  scope.  The 
specification  and  formulation  of  these  courses  must 
await  the  future  action  of  the  Board,  when  it  can 
have  the  assistance  of  the  President  and  Faculty  to 
be  elected  later  on." 

Though  the  founder  was  an  Episcopalian  and 
named  Episcopalians  as  trustees,  she  made  no  condi- 
tions as  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  school ; 
and  the  Directors  decided  that  the  school  should  be 
non-denominational. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  school, 
plans  for  its  material  equipment  were  made  and 
carried  out.  By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the 
school  owns  the  old  homestead,  Sweet  Briar  House, 
a  spacious  building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with 
the  handsome  old  furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors, 
guest  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the  administrative 
officers. 

The  school  buildings  proper  were  designed  by  a 
leading  firm  of  Boston  architects.  Plans  were  made 
for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades, 
of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings 
are  all  to  be  of  red  brick  with  white  trimmings. 
There  will  be  two  quadrangles,  one  residential,  con- 
sisting of  eight  dormitories,  a  chapel  and  a  refectory, 
and  one  academic,  containing  the  academic  building 
proper,   the  art  building,   the  library,   science  hall, 
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industrial  building  and  gymnasium.  Of  the  plant, 
four  buildings  were  erected  before  the  opening  of  the 
college ;  these  are,  the  academic  building,  two  dormi- 
tories, and  the  refectory.  A  third  dormitory  was 
erected  in  1908,  and  was  occupied  in  September  of 
that  year.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  four  houses 
for  the  residence  of  the  teachers,  a  steam  laundry,  a 
cold  storage  house  and  creamery,  and  a  power  house. 
The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity. 

In  conection  with  the  school  a  farm  is  maintained 
which  supplies  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  a  dairy 
furnishes  rich  milk,  cream  and  other  dairy  products. 

EQUIPMENT 

Sweet  Briar  possesses  natural  and  artistic  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  few  schools.  Situated  among 
the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  school  is  in  a  healthful  and  invig- 
orating climate,  neither  too  rigorous  nor  too  enervat- 
ing. With  a  group  of  buildings  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  the  surroundings,  the  effect  is 
most  pleasing.  From  the  buildings,  the  view  is  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful ;  the  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
stretches  away  in  full  sight  for  nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  and  the  rolling  country  about  is  very  attractive. 

As  the  grounds  around  the  school,  about  three 
thousand  acres,  are  owned  by  the  institution,  it  has 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  control  surrounding  con- 
ditions. 
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Out-of-door  sports  form  an  important  part  of  the 
school  life.  A  large  lake  gives  opportunity  for  row- 
ing and  skating;  there  are  tennis  courts,  basket-ball 
grounds,  hockey  fields,  and  a  golf  course. 

The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and 
attractively,  and  have  every  modem  convenience. 
Rooms  are  arranged  in  suites,  where  two  girls  have 
three  rooms;  there  are  also  some  rooms  where  two 
girls  occupy  one  room;  and  there  are  some  single 
rooms.  Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  room  for 
social  gatherings. 

The  academic  building  contains  large,  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 
In  this  building  is  a  reading  room  and  library. 

AIM 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be  a  college  of  the  first 
rank.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colle- 
giate work  and  the  conditions  of  graduation  are  high 
— fully  equal  to  those  of  other  colleges  of  the  first 
rank.  There  are  sub-freshman  classes  which  cover 
work  corresponding  to  that  done  in  the  last  two  years 
of  a  four  years'  high  school  course. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  sub-freshman  class 
without  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  state- 
ments from  preparatory  schools  showing  that  they 
have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
high  school  work.  The  work  that  should  be  com- 
pleted before  entrance  to  the  sub-freshman  class  is  as 
follows : 

English. — Some  reading  of  American  or  English 
classics,  grammar,  and  composition. 

History. — Elementary  work  in  English,  French, 
Ancient,  or  United  States  history. 

Mathematics. — One  year  of  algebra. 

Latin. — One  year  of  Latin  grammar.  Four  books 
of  Caesar's  Gallic  war. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  student  should  have  had  one 
year  of  either  French  or  German,  but  one  of  these 
languages  may  be  begun    in  the  sub-freshman  class. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  offer 
work  amounting  to  fifteen  units*  as  follows: 

English,  three  units;  . 

History,  one  unit; 

•A  unit  means  a  year's  work,  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
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Mathematics,  three  units; 

Latin,  four  units; 

Second  language,  three  units;       "'' 

French   (maximum),  or  German   (maximum), 
or  Greek. 
Third  language  or  science,  one  unit.  ^ 

German    (minimum),   or  French    (minimum), 
or  Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany. 
Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects. 
In  detail  the  requirements*  are: 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  idiom  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

(a)  Reading  and  Practice. — A  certain  number 
of  books  will  be  recommended  for  reading,  ten  of 

"These  requirements  correspond  in  every  essential  detail 
with  those  adopted  bj  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools.  Teachers, 
parents,  and  candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  leading 
colleges  north  and  south  will  do  well  to  procure  copies  of  the 
documents  issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
Post  Office  Sub-Station  84,  New  York.  These  pamphlets  give 
detailed  information  as  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
all  the  foremost  colleges  of  the  country.  Much  of  what  follows 
is  taken  from  Document  No.  20. 

The  question  papers  set  at  the  examinations  of  each  year 
are  published  in  book  form  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  The 
volumes,  which  may  be  obtained  through  any  booksellers,  are 
sold  at  60  cents  each.  If  ordered  direct  from  the  publishers, 
five  cents  additional  should  be  remitted  for  postage. 
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which,  as  prescribed  below,  are  to  be  offered  for 
examination.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — 
given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power 
of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the 
books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write 
good  English.  In  place  of  a  part  or  a  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  her  instructor,  containing  com- 
positions or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  books.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  rhetoric. 

In  1909,  1910,  and  1911  ten  books,  and  in  1912 
nine  hooks,  selected  from  the  following  list  as  pre- 
scribed below,  are  to  be  offered  for  entrance : 

Group  I.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Shakspere's  As 
You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Ccesar,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II.  (One  to  be  selected.) — Bacon's  Essays; 
Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography. 
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Geoup  III.  (One  to  be  selected.) — Chaucer's 
Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections) ; 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Loch;  Goldsmith's  The 
Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Drjden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Bums. 

Group  IV.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Goldsmith's 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Quentin 
Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gahles;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Cranford;  Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;    Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V.  (Two,  hut  in  1912  one,  to  be  selected.) 
— Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De 
Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach; 
Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's 
Essays  (Selected)  ;    Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Coleridge's 
The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chilton;  Pal- 
grave's Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV, 
with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's 
Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Arnold's  Sohrah  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur,  hut  in  1912  Tennyson's  The  Princess  is 
suhstituted ;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
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Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word 
More,  Herve  Riel,  and  Pheidippides. 

(b)  Study  and  Pkactice. — This  part  of  the 
examination  presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each 
of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be 
upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addi- 
tion, the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions involving  the  essentials  in  English  grammar, 
and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed 
works  belong. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
required  books,  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  should 
be  encouraged,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  English 
poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The  essen- 
tials of  English  grammar  should  not  be  neglected  in 
preparatory  study. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are  as  follows: 

In  1909,  1910,  and  1911:  Shakspere's  Macbeth; 
Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Pense- 
roso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America, 
or  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

In  1912:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Comus, 
L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso,  or  Tennyson's  Gareih 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing 
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of  Arthur;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  ]\Iacaiilaj's 
Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

HISTORY  (1  Unit) 

The  candidate  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory 
study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as 
well  as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of 
Charlemagne. 

(b)  French  history,  with  especial  reference  to 
such  general  features  of  European  history  as  feudal- 
ism, the  church,  the  reformation,  etc. 

(c)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(d)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as 
Andrews's  History  of  England,  or  West's  Ancient 
History;  to  have  acquired  a  suftlcient  historical 
vocabulary  to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced 
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works  intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  train- 
ing in  the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected, also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing 
of  maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  o\vn  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Roman  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebra. — (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  ex- 
pressions ;  factoring,  determination  of  highest  com- 
mon factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring ; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations ;  radicals,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers ;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal ;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; 
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the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which 
involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of 
these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration, 
from  physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use 
of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also 
expected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN  (4  Units) 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Csesar  and  Cicero. 
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Caesak. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

CiCEKO. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned :  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the 
fourteenth  Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  book  of  the  JEneid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater 
difficulty  than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar 
and  prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater 
difficulty  than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
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FRENCH  (3  Units  or  1  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. — (1  unit). 

(1)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns, 
the  inflection  of  adjectives,  particif)les,  and  pronouns ; 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prep- 
ositions, and  conjunctions;  (3)  abundant  easy  exer- 
cises, desig-ned  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  form 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
expression;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation; 
memorizing  prose;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  300  to 
350  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts,  of  which 
about  one-third  should  be  in  the  dramatic  form. 
Suitable  texts  can  be  chosen  from  the  following: 
Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France;  Labiche  and  Martin's 
La  Poudre  aux  Yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perri- 
clion;  Le  Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure;  Merimee's 
Colomha;  Lamartine's  Graziella;  Daudet's  Contes 
CJioisis  and  La  Belle-Nivernaise ;  Sarcey's  Le  Siege 
de  Paris;  Moineaux's  Les  Deux  Sourds;  Roman  d'un 
Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  (play)  ;  Ludovic  Halevy's 
L'Ahhe  Constantin  (play). 

Maximum  Eequirement. — (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  800  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a 
portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  and  historical  form; 
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constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  ab- 
stracts or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  por- 
tions of  the  matter  read;  a  thorough  study  of  idioms 
and  important  points  in  syntax;  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage 
of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  to  understand 
simple  spoken  French,  and  to  take  notes  in  that 
language. 

Suitable  texts  are:  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Canfield's  French  lyrics; 
Coppee's  poems;  Daudet's  La  Belle-Nivernaise;  La 
Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure;  Hugo's  Hernani 
and  Les  Miserahles ;  Labiche's  plays ;  Loti's  Pec/iewr 
d'Islandej  Mignet's  historical  writings;  George 
Sand's  stories;  Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Siegliere;  Scribe's  plays;  Thierry's  Becits  des 
Temps  Merovingiens;  Thier's  L'Expedition  de  Bona- 
parte en  Egypte;  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  Jonc,  etc.,  etc. 

GERMAN  (3  Units  or  1  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. — (1  unit). 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3) 
drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
flection of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  on 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
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uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  order  of  words;  (4)  abundant 
easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the 
forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
expression;  (5)  the  reading  of  about  200  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the 
English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of 
sentences  previously  read. 

Stories  can  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 
Andersen's  Mdrchen  and  Bilderhuch  oltne  Bilder; 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbach's  Die  Nonna 
and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker's  Germels- 
hausen;  Heyse's  UArrdbhiata,  Das  Mddchen  von 
Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Eiide;  Hillern's  Holier  als 
die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Leander's 
Trdumereien  and  Kleine  Gescliichtcn;  Seidel's 
Mdrchen;  Stokl's  Unter  dem  Christbaum;  Storm's 
Immensee  and  GeschicJiten  aus  der  Tonne; 
Zschokke's  Der  Zerhrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  courses  are 
much  harder  to  find  than  good  stories.  Five-act 
plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it 
is  advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter 
plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps:  Benedix's  Der 
Prozess,  Der  Weiherfeind,  and  Gilnstlge  Vorzeichen; 
Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersiichtig ;  Wichert's  An  der 
Majorseche;  Wilhelmi's  Finer  muss  heiraten.     It  is 
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recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of 
these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  pre- 
dominate. A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  would 
be  Andersen's  Mdrclien  or  Bilderhuch,  or  Leander's 
Trdumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages. 
After  that,  such  a  story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz;  or  Der 
Zerhrocliene  Krug;  then  Hoher  ale  die  Kirche,  or 
Immensee ;  next,  a  good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach, 
or  Seidel ;  lastly  Der  Prozess. 

Maximum  Requirement. — (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  500  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read ;  also  grammatical  drill  on  the  less 
usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxil- 
iaries of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special 
reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  like- 
wise on  word-order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  can  be  selected  from 
such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Eschenbach's 
Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein;  Frey tag's  Die 
Journalisten  and  Bilder  aus  der  Deutsclien  Vergang- 
enlieit, — for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den 
Kreuzzilgen,  Doktor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staat 
Freidriclis  des  Grossen;  Fouque's  Undine;  Ger- 
stacker's  Irrfalirten;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea and  Iphigenie;  Heine's  poems  and  Ileisehilder ; 
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Hoffmann's  Historiche  Erzdhlungen;  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  Meyer's  Giistav  Adolf's  Page; 
Moser's  Der  Bihliothelcar;  Eiehl's  Novellen, — for 
example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Flucli  der  Sclwnlieit, 
Der  Stumme  Ratsherr,  Das  SpielmannJdnd ;  Ros- 
egger's  Waldheimat;  Schiller's  Der  Nejfe  ah  Onlcel, 
Der  Geisterseher,  Willielm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen; 
Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von  S'dlckingen;  Uhland's 
poems ;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut. 

At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
whether  recent  or  classical ;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased 
from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  gram- 
matical questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far 
as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classi- 
cal literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied.  (*) 

CHEMISTRY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 

(•)  These  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Language  Association. 
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laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
three  recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be 
devoted  to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  (*)  Every  candidate  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  examination  in 
chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each 
exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should 
be  well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The 
note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher, 
certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the 
student's  work. 

PHYSICS  (1  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY  (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one    full    session,   and    should    include    individual 

(•)  In  Document  No.  20  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty-four  experimenta 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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laboratory  work.  The  course  should  comprise:  (1) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 
natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 
For  further  details  see  Document  No.  20  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already 
referred  to. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work,  whose  pupils  are  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate to  other  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  Application 
for  admission  on  certificate  should  be  made  to  the 
President,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  college  preparatory  course  offered  by  the 
school,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
who  wishes  to  enter. 

ADMISSION  TO  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Students  who  do  not  intend  to  be  candidates  for 
degrees  may,  under  some  circumstances,  offer  other 
subjects  for  entrance  than  those  outlined  above. 
Such  students  will  need  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  President  and  take  examinations  or 
present  certificates  as  required. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore,  junior, 
or  senior  class  upon  presentation  of  certificates  from 
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other  colleges  of  recognized  standing  or  upon  exam- 
ination. No  student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with 
less  than  one  year  of  residence  work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.   B.  degree  is  the  only  degree    given    at 
present. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSES 

ENGLISH 
Course  1. 

Composition  and  Literature. — The  work  in 
composition  will  begin  with  the  sentence  and  advance 
toward  the  paragraph.  Grammar  will  be  reviewed 
in  a  study  of  the  relations  which  words,  phrases  and 
clauses  have  one  to  the  other  in  the  sentence.  A  study 
of  these  relations  is  further  designed  to  establish  the 
principles  of  punctuation.  The  relation  of  the  other 
sentences  in  the  paragraph  to  the  topic  sentence  will 
emphasize  the  principles  of  unity.  In  the  study  of 
Literature  ten  selections  will  be  made  from  the  list 
of  College  Entrance  Requirements.  These  ten  selec- 
tions will  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  subject- 
matter,  form,  structure,  and  appreciation. 
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Course  2. 

(a)  Composition. — The  work  in  composition  will 
begin  with  the  paragraph  and  advance  toward  the 
theme.  The  general  principles  of  Rhetoric  will  be 
studied.  The  principles  of  unity  will  be  especially 
emphasized  in  the  relation  of  the  sentences  in  the 
paragraph  to  the  topic  sentence,  and  in  the  relation 
of  the  paragraphs  in  the  theme  to  the  purpose  or 
point  of  view  which  characterizes  the  theme. 

(b)  Literature. — In  the  course  in  Literature  a 
careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  following  works  and 
their  authors:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's 
Lycidas,  Comus,  U  Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso; 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America. 


HISTORY 


Gonrse  1. 


English  history.  The  text-books  are  Gardner's 
School  History  of  England  used  in  connection 
with  Gardner's  Advanced  History  of  England  and 
Gardner's  Atlas  of  English  History.  Other  books 
used  in  connection  with  the  course  are:  Cheney's 
History  of  England;  Coman  and  Kendall's  History 
of  England;  and  Coman's  Source  Booh  of  English 
History. 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  a  study  of  geography 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  history.  Throughout 
the  course  written  outlines  are  required. 
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Course  2. 

Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek 
and  Koman  history,  including  a  short  introductory 
study  of  the  more  ancient  nations,  and  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  Middle  Ages  until  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. The  text-book  used  is  West's  Ancient 
History.  Special  reading  is  required  on  the  subjects 
of  the  mythology,  art,  literature,  and  customs  of  the 
periods  studied.  Individual  reports  are  given  by  the 
students  on  the  lives  of  the  greatest  men. 


MATHEMATICS 
Course  1. 

Algebra. — Radicals  and  theory  of  exponents; 
quadratics  and  beyond;  quadratic  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal ;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic 
equations;  problems  depending  on  quadratic  equa- 
tions ;  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral 
exponents;  the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the 
sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progressions,  with  applications.  Pupils  are  required 
to  solve  numerous  problems  which  involve  putting 
questions  into  equations.  Graphical  methods  and 
illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  equations,  are  used.  The  text  used  is 
Wells's  Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools. 
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Course  2. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle 
and  the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons; 
areas ;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the 
circle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises, 
including  loci  problems;  application  to  the  men- 
suration of  lines  and  plane  surfaces.  The  text  used 
is  Shultze  and  Sevenoak's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

LATIN 
Course  1. 

Cicero. — The  four  orations  against  Catiline, 
Archias,  the  Manilian  Law.  Prose  composition,  con- 
sisting of  continuous  prose  of  moderate  difficulty 
based  on  Cicero,  is  given  throughout  the  year. 

Course  2. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  j^neid,  with  a  study  of 
accent,  versification  in  general,  and,  especially, 
dactylic  hexameter. 

Bennett's  texts  and  grammar  are  used  in  both 
Course  1  and  Course  2. 

FRENCH 
Course  1. 

Drill  in  pronunciation ;  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
including  the  inflection  of  the  more  common  irregular 
verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles  and  pronouns,  the  use  of  personal  pro- 
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nouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  many  exercises  in  translating  from  French  to 
English  and  from  English  to  French;  reading  of 
about  200  duodecimo  pages  of  simple  French ;  dicta- 
tion. Aldrich  and  Foster's  Elements  of  French  is 
used  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  French  grammar, 
and  Kuhn's  Beginner  s  French  Reader  is  used  for 
the  reading. 

Course  2. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar;  reading  of  Le 
Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure, 
Contes  et  Nouvelles  (second  series,  Lazare),  L'Ahbe 
Constantin  (the  play)  ;  dictation,  composition, 
memorizing  prose  and  verse. 

Course  3. 

Vreeland  and  Keren's  Composition;  reading  of 
Pecheur  d'Islande,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Le 
Luthier  de  Cremone  et  le  Tresor,  Contes  Choisis  de 
Maupassant,  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's  French 
lyrics;    resumes;  oral  practice. 

GERMAN 
Course  1. 

(1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation;  (2)  the 
memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3)  drill 
on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
flection of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;   also  on 
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the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  order  of  words;  (4)  abundant 
easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the 
forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  culti- 
vate readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  fonns 
of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100 
pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant 
practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations 
upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction 
from  memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 

Course  2. 

(1)  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of 
literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays; 
(2)  accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  easy  variations  on  the  matter 
read  and  also  in  the  off -hand  reproductions,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  the  substance  of  short 
and  easy  selected  passages;  (3)  continued  drill  on 
the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends 
of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  her  knowledge 
with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and 
secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly  in  the 
technical  language  of  grammar. 

Stories  are  selected  from  the  following  list: 
Andersen's  Mdrchen  and  Bilderhuch  olme  Bilder; 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferienj  Baumbach's  Die  Nonna 
and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker's  Germels- 
hausen;    Heyse's  U Arrdbhiata,  Das  Mddchen    von 
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Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ende;  Ilillern's  Hoher  als 
die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Leander's 
Trdumereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Seidel's 
Mdrchen;  Stokl's  Unter  dem  Christbaum;  Storm's 
Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne; 
Zschokke's  Der  Zerhrochene  Krug. 

Course  3. 

Drill  in  grammar  and  in  putting  English  into  Ger- 
man are  continued.  Selections  for  reading  are  taken 
from  the  following: 

Andersen's  Mdrchen,  or  Bilderhuch,  or  Leander's 
Trdumereien,  Das  Kalte  Herz;  Der  Zerhrochene 
Krug;  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  Immensee;  a  good 
story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel ;    Der  Prozess. 

Note. — Course  1  in  either  French  or  German  is 
given  each  year.  These  courses  are  not  both  given 
the  same  year,  but  they  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
In  1910-11  Course  1  in  German  will  be  given  and 
Course  1  in  French  will  not  be  given. 

PHYSICS 

Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  physics 
as  presented  in  any  standard  text-book.  The  text 
and  laboratory  manual  edited  by  Professors  Millikan 
£nd  Gale  are  used. 

Explanations,     demonstrations    and    quizzes    are 
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given  in  the  classroom  in  such  a  way  as  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  methods  of  physical  investiga- 
tions, and  to  teach  her  to  think  accurately  and 
independently. 


COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  preparation, 
and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen  line. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a  student 
should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with  a  central 
point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for  any  special 
work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue  after  she  has 
finished  the  college  course.  To  this  end  a  form  of 
the  so-called  "group  system"  has  been  adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses:  A,  English; 
B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics;  E,  Mathematics  and 
Physics;   F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty-one  hours-  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of 
the  above  courses.  Not  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
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special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the 
degree.  Although  there  are  two  or  three  slight 
exceptions,  each  course  contains  thirty-one  hours  of 
required  work,  and  thirty  hours  of  elective  work. 

The  thirty-one  hours  of  required  work  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  Sixteen  hours  in  the  freshman  year, 
nine  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  three  hours  in  the 
junior  year,  and  three  hours  in  the  senior  year. 

The  thirty  hours  of  elective  work  are  distributed 
as  follows:  Three  hours  of  limited  elective  work  in 
the  sophomore  year,  six  in  the  junior  year,  and  six 
in  the  senior  year;  three  hours  of  free  elective 
work  in  the  sophomore  year,  six  hours  in  the  junior, 
and  six  in  the  senior  year. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 
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The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of 
collegiate  courses  as  given  on  pages  44-67. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the  student 
may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year  and  courses  marked 
senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  throughout  the  four 
years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  f'eshman  year  Biology  must 
be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY-Continued 
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The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  description  of 
collegiate  courses  as  given  on  pages  44-67. 

In  Junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the  student 
may  lakecoui-ses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year  and  courses  marked 
senior  eKctive  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  Fthe  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  throughout  the  four 
years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  freshman  year  Biology  must 
be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  Junior,  and  senior  years. 
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COLLEGIATE   COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY 

President   Benedict. 

I.  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy.  Titchener's  Outlines  of 
Psychology  is  used  as  a  text,  and  collateral  reading 
is  carried  on  throughout  the  course  in  the  works  of 
James,  Ladd,  Sully,  Kiilpe,  Stout,  Murray,  Angell, 
and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a 
solution  of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical 
ethical  theories.  Seth's  Study  of  Ethical  Principles 
is  used  in  connection  with  Fite's  Introductory  Ethics, 
and  reading  is  required  from  the  works  of  Martineau, 
Sidgwick,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phi- 
losophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks 
and  going  through  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Three  hours  a  weeJc.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 

IV.  History  of  Modern  PniLOSopnY.  This 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  III,  which  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Three  hours  a  weeJc.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 

*V.  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Theory. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehension 
of  the  central  philosophical  problems,  of  the  main 
theories  for  their  solution,  and  of  the  tendencies  of 
present-day  philosophic  thought. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

*VI.  Logic.  This  course  comprises  a  study  of 
the  psychological  facts  of  the  thought  processes  and 
shows  their  forms  of  working  as  treated  in  both  de- 
ductive and  inductive  logic. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*VII.  -Esthetics.  This  course  comprises  a 
study  of  the  psychological  basis  of  the  aesthetic  ex- 
perience and  of  the  theories  regarding  the  objective 
grounds  of  aesthetic  appeal. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*VIII.     History    of    Education.     This  course 

(*)  All  courses  starred  arc  not  given  at  present,  but  will 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  advanced  classes 
occasions  a  demand  for  them. 
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comprises  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional ideals  and  educational  forces  and  institutions 
throughout  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*IX.  Applied  Psychology  and  Teaching.  It 
is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  practical  experience 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to 
the  actual  work  of  teaching. 

Lectures,  on  the  application  of  psychology  to 
teaching,  one  hour  a  week.    One  year. 

Teaching  work,  in  connection  with  sub-freshman 
classes,  two  hours  a  week.    One  year.    Senior  elective. 

ENGLISH 
Peofessob  Cbawfobd. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  English  is  twofold:  first, 
a  study  of  Literature,  and,  second,  practice  in  Com- 
position. Between  these  two  a  close  relationship  will 
be  constantly  emphasized  with  the  end  in  view  that 
the  student's  advancing  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  one  shall  find  more  adequate  expression  in  her 
corresponding  development  in  the  other.  The  courses 
in  Literature,  therefore,  are  designed  to  give,  first,  a 
general  survey  of  the  History  of  English  Literature 
emphasizing  the  chronological  order  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  periods.  In  subsequent 
courses  more  concentrated  study  will  be  given  to  the 
representative  writers  of  these  periods  with  a  view 
toward  pointing  out  in  what  sense  these  writers  are 
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thus  representative.  In  Composition,  with  each  suc- 
cessive course,  correspondingly  advanced  stress  will 
be  placed  upon  the  proper  organization  and  arrange- 
ment of  material  emphasizing  accuracy  in  reference 
and  unity  in  structure.  Beginning  with  writing 
from  a  definitely  stated  purpose  the  work  will  advance 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  Consultations  in 
small  groups  will  be  an  important  feature  in  Courses 
I  and  II,  while  individual  consultations  will  char- 
acterize much  of  the  work  in  Courses  III  and  IV. 

I.  The  History  of  English  Literature  from 
THE  Beginnings  to  Modern  Times.  In  this  course 
a  text-book  will  be  used,  and  definite  readings  in 
poetry  and  prose  will  be  assigned. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  with  an 
additional  hour  each  weeh  for  consultation. 
Required  in  the  freshman  class  in  all  courses. 

II.  (a)  English  Poetry  from  Dryden  to 
1830. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester,  with  addi- 
tional hours  for  consultation. 

(h)   English  Literature  from  1830. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester,  with  addi- 
tional hours  for  consultation. 

Both  (a)  and  (6)  are  required  in  the  sophomore 
class  in  all  courses. 

III.  (a)  The  Elizabethan  Drama,  with 
special  reference  to  Shakspere. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Junior 
elective. 
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(&)     NON-DKAMATIC   PoETRY  FROM  SpENSEE 

THROUGH  Milton. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

TV.  (a)  English  Literature  from  the  Be- 
ginnings TO  THE  Norman  Conquest:  A  study  of 
Beowulf,  selected  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  Alfred. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(b)  English  Literature  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  1400,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Chaucer. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

V.  Advanced  Composition.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  review  the  principles  of  composition  and  to 
study,  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  theory,  versifi- 
cation, figures  of  speech,  structure,  and  style. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Open  to 
junior  and  seniors  who  are  taking  Course  A. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Peofessob  Rollins. 

I.  Studies  in  the  History  and  Literature  of 
THE  Hebrews  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Age  of  the  Maccabees. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 
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II.     The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Christ. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

*III.     The  Life  of  Paul. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  in  connection  with  his 
epistles. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I 
and  11. 

*IV.     The  History  of  the  Bible. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  various  translations 
of  the  Bible, — in  short,  a  history  of  the  Bible  in  the 
church. 

Tivo  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

*V.     Comparative  Religion. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

One  hour  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

FRENCH 

Miss  Cole. 

I.  A  course  for  the  general  enlargement  of  the 
student's  vocabulary.  Reading  is  from  the  follow- 
ing: Hugo's  Poems,  Les  Miserahles  or  Quatre  Vingt 
Treize;    Balzac's  Les    Chouans;    St.    Beuve's    Sept 
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Causeries  de  Lundi;  Pailleron's  Le  Monde  oii  I' on 
s'ennuie;  Rostand's  L'Aiglon  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac; 
Loti's  Selections.  Difficult  sight  translation  chosen 
from  contemporary  novelists,  poets,  and  essayists, 
and  from  current  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Weekly  reproductions  or  compositions.  Review  of 
important  points  in  grammar. 

Special  study  of  idioms  and  use  of  modal  auxil- 
iaries. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the 
junior  year  in  Courses  B  of  all  who  have  ojfered 
French  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  or 
senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Study  of  the  literature  and  society  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Lectures  in  French  on  which 
the  student  is  required  to  take  notes  and  to  submit 
note-books  at  stated  intervals.  The  reading,  done 
partly  in  class  and  partly  by  private  study,  on  which 
tests  will  be  held  from  time  to  time,  will  be  on  the 
following:  Corneille's  Le  Menteur,  Polyeucte,  Le 
Cid;  Racine's  Esther,  Athalie,  Phedre,  Andromaque, 
Iphigenie;  Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Les 
Femmes  Savantes,  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,  Le  Misan- 
thrope, Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ;  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  Extraits  sur 
VEducation  des  Filles;  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Lettres; 
Fenelon's  Traite  de  VEducation  des  Filles;  La  Fon- 
taine's Fahles;    La  Bruyere's    Les  Caracteres;    La 
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Rochefoucauld's  Maximes;  Mason's  Women  of  the 
French  Salons;  Voltaire's  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV; 
Crane's  Le  Socleie  frangaise  nu  dix  septieme  siecle; 
Lanson's  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise; 
Warren's  French  Prose  of  the  17th  Century; 
Pellissier,  Lintilhac,  Brunetiere  (reference). 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  (a)  Study  of  the  literature  and  society  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  same  method  is  used 
here  as  in  Course  II.  Reading  is  from  the  following : 
Massillon's  Petit  Careme;  Montesquieu's  Lettres 
Persanes,  selected ;  Marivaux's  La  Seconde  Surprise 
de  V Amour  and  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du  Hasard; 
Regnard's  Le  Joueur;  Beaumarchais's  Barhier  de 
Seville;  Le  Sage's  Crispin,  Turcaret,  selections  from 
Gil  Bias;  Rousseau,  Bouffon,  Diderot's  Pages 
Choisies;  Voltaire's  Lettres;  Lanson's  Choix  de 
Lettres  du  XVIIP  Siecle;  Crane's  Scenes  de  la 
Revolution  Fran^aise;  Fagiiet,  Lanson,  Pellissier, 
Brunetiere  (reference). 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  elective. 
Given  in  1908-09. 

(6)  Study  of  the  literary  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  France  in  the  genres  of  drama, 
novel,  lyric,  poetry,  and  criticism.  Authors  studied 
v^ill  be  Chateaubriand,  Mme.  de  Stael,  De  Musset, 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  De  Vigny,  Gautier,  Sand,  Dumas, 
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Balzac,  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Goncourt, 
Zola,  Le  Conte  de  Lisle,  Sully-Prudhomme,  De 
Heredia,  Coppee,  Dumas,  fils,  Augier,  Renan,  Taine, 
St.  Beuve,  Le  Maitre. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  elective. 
Given  alternately  with  III  (a).     Given  in  1910-11. 

*IV.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  to  that  of  the  Renaissance.  Texts 
read :  Chanson  de  Roland;  Chretien  de  Troies's 
Cliges;  Aucassin  et  Nicolette;  Bartsch  and  Horn 
ing's  Chrestomathie ;  Montague's  Essais;  Rabelais's 
Selections;  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade. 

Careful  study  of  the  grammatical  forms  incidental 
to  reading,  lectures,  private  reading. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

V.  Kuhn's  French  Reader;  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon;  La  Mare  au  Diahle;  Graziella;  Contes 
de  Daudet. 

Grammar,  Aldrich  &  Foster's  Foundations  of 
French. 

Dictation,  memorizing  passages  in  prose ;  conver- 
sation based  on  tableaux  muraux. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VL  Augier's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Miche- 
let's  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's  French  Lyrics; 
Coppee's  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone  et  Le  Tresor;  Loti's 
Pecheur  d'Islande;  Hugo's  Les  Miserahles;  Hernani. 

Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair's,  abridged. 
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Composition,  resumes,  dictation,  memorizing 
passages  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  the  third  language  for  entrance.  Sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D, 
E.F. 

GERMAN 
Pbofessob  Humphreys. 

I.  Lessing's  Nathan;  Schiller's  Balladenj 
Heine's  Poems ;  Grillparzer's  Der  Traum  ein  Leben; 
Fulda's  Der  Talisman;  Goethe's  Poems,  Egmont. 
Advanced  sight  translation,  grammar  work,  and  com- 
position. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the  junior 
year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as 
a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  and  senior 
elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  Faust  (I  and  H)  ; 
Wenckebach's  Meisterwerhe  des  Mittelalte\rs ; 
Scherer's  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur; 
Kleinpaiil's  Das  Fremdwort  im  Deutschen;  Lessing's 
Laokoon;  Jiriczek's  Deutsche  Heldensage.  Essays 
on  themes  assigned. 

Three  hours  a  ireek.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  ivho  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
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*III.  (a)  Gescbichte  der  deutschen  Sprache; 
Deutsche  Metrik. 

(&)   German  literature   in   the  nineteenth 
century. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

*IV.     Middle  High  Geeman. 

Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche   Grammatik;    Bartsch- 
Golther's  Deutsche  Liederdichter  des  12-lJlf.  Jahrh; 
Golther's  Der  Niehelunge  Not; 
or 

Old  High  German  and  Gothic. 

Schauffler's  Althochdeutsche  Litteratur,  mit  Gram- 
matik; Braune's  Gotische  Grammatik;  Jantzen's 
Gotische  Sprachdenkmaeler. 

Two  hours  a  week.    One  year.    Senior  elective. 

*V.  Short  course.  Courses  V  and  VI  are  college 
courses  covering  the  amount  of  work  required  for 
entrance  to  Course  I. 

Andersen's  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder;  Zschokke's 
Der  Zerbrochene  Krug;  four  German  Comedies 
(Manly  &  Allen)  ;  Wichert's  Als  Verlohte  empfehlen 
sich;  Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  Wesselhoft's 
Exercises. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

*VI.     Short  course,  continued. 

Benedix's  Die  Hochzeitsreise;  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm ;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea; 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Die  Glocke;  Heine's 
Die  Harzeise;   Pope's  German  Composition. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
German  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Miss    Fbaseb. 

LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition)  ;  Rome 
and  Carthage,  R.  B.  Smith ;  Horace,  Selections  from 
Odes  and  Epodes;  Latin  writing,  exercises  based 
mainly  on  Cicero. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Latin  poetry.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature. 
Selections  from  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus, 
Virgil,  Eclogues  and  one  of  the  Georgics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  Courses  B  and  C. 

III.  Plautus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Phormio; 
Lucretius's  De  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History 
of  Latin  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  IV.     Given  in  1910-11. 

IV.  Pliny's  Letters;  Juvenal ;  Martial ;  Tacitus's 
Germania  and  Agricola;   Capes's  Early  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
tvifh  Course  III.     Given  in  1909-10.     Ill  or  IV  is 
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required  in  junior  year  of  Course  C.  Both  are  junior 
and  senior  electives. 

*V.  Sight  Translation;  Sallust's  Jugurthine 
War;    Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VI.     Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

YII.     Roman  Antiquities. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

*VIII.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

GREEK 

*I.  Elementary  Greek,  Forman's  First  Greek 
Book;  Essentials  of  Grammar;  Simple  exercises  in 
Composition ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books ; 
Sight  Reading  from  the  New  Testament. 

Five  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

*II.  Lysias's  Selected  Orations;  Plato's  Apology 
and  Crito;  Prose  Composition;  History  of  Greek 
Literature. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  This  course  or 
Course  III  required  in  sophomore  year  of  Course  C. 

*IIL  Demosthenes's  Three  Philippics;  Plato's 
Phcedo. 
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Three  hours  a  lueel:  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  or  junior  year  of  Course  C. 

*IV.  Greek  Drama;  Euripides's  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris;  Sophocles's  (Edipus  Tyrannus;  ^schylus's 
Prometheus  Bound;  Aristophanes's  Frogs;  Aristotle's 
Poetics. 

Three  hours  a  weeJ\-.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective. 

*V.  Greek  Tragedy :  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Trag- 
edy; ^schyliis's  Agamemnon;  Sophocles's  (Edipus 
Coloneus  and  Antigone;   Euripides's  Hippolytus. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective. 

*VI.  Thucydides's  Sicilian  Expedition;  Herod- 
otus's  Persian  War. 

Three  hours  a  tveek.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*VII.     Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*VIII.  Greek  Life;  History  of  Greek  Art. 
Text-books  and  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

HISTORY 

Miss    Spabbow. 

1.     General  European  History. 
This  course   includes   the  general   movements   of 
European    history  from  the    fall  of  Rome  to    the 
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present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  Medieval 
Empire ;  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Kenaissance,  the  Reformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

IT.     History  of  the  Renaissance. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  art,  letters,  science  and 
discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reformation  and 
the  Reaction. 

Lectures  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  of  literature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  science, 
and  of  conscience,  will  be  given  in  this  course  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  other  departments. 

This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  courses. 

III.     English  Constitutional  History. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  show,  first,  the  govern- 
ment and  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  second,  the 
development  of  constitutional  government  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  day.  The  more 
important  chronicles,  statutes,  and  documents  are 
studied. 
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Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  IV. 

IV.     United  States  History. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III. 

*V.     The  Principles  of  Economics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Associate  Pbofessob  Patteson. 

I.  (a)    Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. 
(h)  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  year.  Required  in 
freshman  work  of  Courses  E  and  F. 

II.  Advanced  Algebra. 

Open  to  students  who  enter  without  conditions  in 
mathematics. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

III.  Conic  Sections  and  Plane  Analytical 
Geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  I. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

IV.  Elementary  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
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V.     Projective  Geometky. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  III. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

*VL     History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  IV. 

Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Miss  Guion. 

I.     Descriptive  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  inorganic  compounds.  Reference  is  made  on  all 
occasions  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical 
problems,  especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature  as 
applied  in  Course  VII  of  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi- 
ments which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  lecture  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  observant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  thj  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly 
to  furnish  accurate  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  chemistry  as  an  indispensable  precedent 
to  its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 
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Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.    One  year. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  different  reagents.  Her  knowledge 
is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  six 
hours  a  week.    First  semester. 

III.  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 

in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations 
and  the  study  of  the  reactions  involved  therein. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  lueek.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  iveek.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II,  and  III. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*V.     Historical  and  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II,  and  III. 

Lectures,  three  hows  a  week.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 
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BIOLOGY 

Miss   Howland. 

I.     General  Biology. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  general  principi:  ^^  and 
fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to  train  her  to 
keen  observation,  accurate  investigation,  and  in- 
dependent judgment. 

Lectures  and  text-books  present  questions  of 
biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology,  evolution,  and 
heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general  characters 
and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 

Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as 
a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and 
embryology. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory ,  library 
and  field  work,  six  hours.     One  year. 

*II.     Biological  Technique. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 
I,  This  course  is  designed  for  those  desiring  advanced 

f  work  in.    biology,   and  for   prospective  teachers    of 

biology.  It  deals  with  the  most  important  methods 
of  collection  culture,  preservation  and  preparation  of 
material  needed  for  courses  in  biology  in  secondary 
schools. 

Laboratory  course,  nine  hours  a  week.  One 
semester. 
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*III.     Historical  Biology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth 
of  scientific  thought  and  development  of  biologic 
sciences  from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modern  times. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

I.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I,  except  by  special  arrange- 
ment. 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  main 
phyla  is  made,  approached  by  means  of  laboratory 
work  upon  selected  representatives.  The  lectures 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.     One  year.     Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

II.  Animal  History. 

Prer-equisites,  Biology  I  and  Zoology  I,  or 
Botany  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  microscopic  study  of 
animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  desigiied  for  pros- 
pective medical  students.  Some  practice  in  the 
histological  preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours.  Lecture,  one  hour.  One 
semester. 
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*III.     Embryology. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  II. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
embryological  development  of  several  invertebrate 
types,  and  consider  more  fully  the  embryology  of  the 
frog,  chick  and  rabbit  as  representatives  of  vertebrate 
development.  As  Zoology  II  it  is  especially  designed 
for  prospective  medical  students. 

BOTANY 

I.  General  Botany. 

Biology  I  is  a  prerequisite,  except  hy  special  ar- 
rangement. 

This  course  deals  more  especially  with  cryptogams. 
The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  selected 
representatives  of  the  main  groups.  The  lectures 
present  a  comparative  study  of  their  morphology, 
reproduction  and  evolution. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours.     One  year.    Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

II.  Plant  Ecology. 
Prerequisites,  Biology  I,  and  Botany  I. 

This  course  will  present  the  relationships  of  plant 
groups,  and  the  various  factors  which  influence  their 
distribution. 

Lecture  and  library  course,  three  hours  a  week. 
One  semester. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Pbofessob   Habley. 

I.  Hygiene. 

The  human  mechanism  and  personal  hygiene. 
First  semester. 

House  and  niimicipal  sanitation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  transmissible  diseases.     Second  semester. 

One  hour  a  weeTc.    One  year. 

Required  in  freshman  work  of  all  courses. 

II.  Advanced  Physiology. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  advanced 
physiology  and  lectures  on  practical  nursing. 

Tivo  hours  of  class  ivork  and  two  hours  of  labor- 
atory work.  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

COURSES  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Miss   Chapman. 

I.  Food. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  food  principles, 
the  buying,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food,  and 
the  planning  of  menus. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  iveek,  laboratory. 

II.  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  hand-sewing, 
including  mending,  darning,  and  patching ;  the  draft- 
ing, cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  undergarments 
and  dresses  of  wash  material.     A  study  is  made  of 
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the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  used,  and  its  value  and 
fitness  to  purpose. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

III.  Shelter. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  house  archi- 
tecture, including  the  situation,  surroundings  and 
construction  of  the  house ;  the  study  of  the  hygiene 
of  the  home,  including  water  supply,  drainage,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  ventilation;  the  study  of  house 
decoration  and  furnishing;  the  study  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  household,  the  division  of  income  and 
the  cost  of  living,  and  the  care  of  the  house  and 
family. 

Two  pe7'iods  a  week,  lectures. 

Two  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  to  students  who 
wish  to  continue  either  Course  I  or  II : 

IV.  Clothing. 

Prerequisite,  Course  II  in  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  a  simplified 
method  of  measuring,  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting, 
with  absolute  accuracy,  shirt  waists,  and  finishing 
them  with  care  and  neatness. 

Pour  periods  a  week.     One  semester. 

V.  Clothing. 

Prerequisite,  Course  II  in  Clothing. 
This  course  comprises  the  study  of    the  care  of 
clothing,  including  the  laundry  of  household  and  gar- 
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ment  fabrics,  the  cleaning,  pressing,  storing,  and 
packing  of  clothing.  The  economical  planning  of 
wardrobes  is  considered. 

Four  periods  a  weeh.     Second  semester  only. 

VI.     Food. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I  in  Foods. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I.  The 
simple  principles  of  dietetics,  economy  of  foods,  the 
relative  digestibility  of  foods,  are  considered. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

*VII.     Foods. 

Advanced  course,  adapted  to  college  students. 

Prerequisites,  Entrance  credit  in  physics.  Chem- 
istry I,  Chemistry  II  and  III,  Biology  I. 

This  course  comprises:  (a)  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  the  important  food  principles  and  the 
changes  affected  in  manipulation,  in  fermentation,  in 
digestion,  and  in  the  application  of  heat;  (6)  the 
study  of  the  production,  composition  of  food 
materials,  the  manufacture,  methods  of  preservation, 
adulterations,  and  substitutions ;  (c)  the  study  of  the 
selection,  preparation,  and  serving  of  foods. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Lectures.     One  year. 

Six  hours  laboratory  work. 
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MUSIC 

Miss  Young.  Mbs.  Rollins. 

Miss  Gabdneb.  Miss  Cbawfoed. 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.  Elements  of  Music. 

This  course  includes  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  in- 
tervals, simple  part  writing,  elementary  form.  Ear 
training  and  keyboard  exercises. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Does  not  count  towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

II.  Harmony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  dissonances, 
cadences,  modulation. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  I,  or  who  have  taken  an 
equivalent  amount  of  preparatory  work.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive, when  accompanied  hy  such  practical  work  as  is 
prescribed  hy  the  Director. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony. 

Sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  and  broken  chords,  modulation. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  II.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective, 
when  accompanied  by  such  practical  work  as  is 
prescribed  by  the  Director. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  semester.     Open  to  all 
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who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied 
hy  such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed  hy  the 
Director. 

V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms. 

Tiuo  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.  Will  count  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied  hy  such  practical 
work  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

VI.  History  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  the  Greek  modes,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homo- 
phony,  transition  to  modem  tonality,  and  general 
history  to  the  period  of  the  great  masters. 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  History  of  Music. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modem  schools 
of  composition,  history  of  instruments,  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  V.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

Technical  musical  preparation  is  not  essential  to 
students  wishing  to   enter    Courses   VI   and   VII. 
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PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  except  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  Courses 
II,  III,  IV,  and  V. 

Pianoforte. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modem 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the 
importance  of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the 
student  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music 
and  to  impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of 
the  best  literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modern  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(h)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will 
have  the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
orchestra. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
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the  music  department;    also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 

VIII.     Musical  Appreciation. 

This  course,  which  is  open  to  all  students  and  re- 
quires no  previous  musical  knowledge,  aims  to  give  a 
general  comprehension  of  music  such  as  will  enable 
the  hearer  to  listen  intelligently.  It  includes  an  ex- 
planation of  thematic  development;  ear  training  in 
harmonic  perception ;  description  of  the  principal 
musical  forms,  of  present-day  instruments  and  the 
orchestra;  a  general  view  of  folk  and  church  music, 
song,  oratorio  and  opera ;  and  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  more  representative  composers. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Does  not  count 
towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

The  department  is  also  prepared  to  offer  courses 
in  double  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  score  reading, 
and  the  study  of  orchestral  works. 
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ART 

Miss  McLaws, 

HISTORIC  COURSES 

I.  Ancient  and  Classic  Art. 

This  course  seeks  through  various  forms  of  art 
expression  to  understand  the  ideals,  activities  and 
results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolution  of 
civilization. 

It  studies  the  Egyptian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Greek,  Roman,  Saracenic  and  Byzantine  types. 

II.  Medieval  and  Modern  Art. 

This  course  aims  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  modern  life. 

It  includes  a  study  of  Gothic  art  and  the  Renais- 
sance as  expressed  in  Italy,  France,  England,  the 
!Retherlands  and  the  Colonial  Period  of  the  United 
States. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

III.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing   and  sketching  in  pencil,   charcoal   and 

color  from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things 
pictorially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 

IV.  Design  and  Applied  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
is  developed  by  a  logical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tions to  block-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression. 

V.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES 


Students  may  take  special  courses  in  music,  art, 
or  domestic  science,  subject  to  the  general  require- 
ment stated  below.  They  may  take  also  special 
courses  in  any  subjects  wLich  they  are  prepared  to 
take,  provided  they  have  the  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  in  which  they  wish  to  work  and  of 
the  President  of  the  school. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  are  required  to  take  five  subjects,  three 
of  which  must  be  other  than  music,  art,  or  domestic 
science. 

All  sub-freshman  and  special  students  who  have 
not  completed  the  college  entrance  work  are  required 
to  take  three  of  their  five  subjects  as  follows:  (1) 
English,  (3)  French  or  German,  (3)  Mathematics 
or  Latin. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Siveet  Briar 
Institute. 

Board,    room,    laundry $300.00 

Tuition     150.00 

Music,    vocal 75.00 

Music,  instrumental,  including  piano  for  practice 75.00 

Art    50.00 

Extra  charge  for  single  room  or  for  share  in  suite  of 

rooms     50.00 

Laboratory  fee,  for  each  course  in  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,  or  domestic  science 10.00 

Lecture  and  church  dues 10.00 

Diploma     5.00 

Students  are  charged  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  day 
for  care  in  the  infirmary.  In  cases  of  prolonged  or 
serious  illness  requiring  the  special  care  of  a  trained 
nurse,  the  cost  of  the  nurse  and  nurse's  board  is 
charged  to  the  student. 

There  is  an  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

Students  are  charged  for  guests  who  take  meals 
or  remain  over  night  on  the  campus. 

Laundry,  beyond  the  eighteen  pieces  allowed 
weekly,  is  charged  for  at  regular  prices. 

Books,  music,  stationery,  drugs,  etc.,  are  charged 

for  at  regular  prices  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 

college. 
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Ten  dollars  must  be  paid  upon  applying  for  en- 
trance. This  will  be  credited  to  the  student's  account 
for  the  first  half  year,  and  will  be  forfeited  by  the 
student  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  given  before 
August  fifteenth  of  the  year  for  which  the  application 
is  made. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Several  scholarships  affording  free  tuition  (which 
does  not  include  the  charge  of  $300.00  for  board, 
room,  and  laundry)  have  been  established  for  distri- 
bution in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Students  may  be 
recognized  as  candidates  only  when  actually  residents 
of  the  state  during  at  least  one  year  next  preceding 
their  admission  to  the  college.  These  scholarships 
are  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  examinations  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  President 
of  the  college,  and  are  open  only  to  applicants  who 
are  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class  without  con- 
ditions. One  scholarship,  also  paying  tuition,  is 
offered  to  those  applying  from  any  of  the  Southern 
States. 

A  scholarship  is  held  also  by  each  of  the  following 
schools : 

The  Lynchburg  High  School ;  The  Norfolk  High 
School ;  Miss  Ellett's  School,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Stuart 
Hall,  Staunton,  Va. 

All  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  only, 
but  may  be  held  a  second  year  if  the  student  main- 
tains a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  scholarship. 
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GOVERNMENT 

The  discipline  of  the  school,  as  well  as  its  other 
phases,  aims  to  be  educative,  and  students  are  led  to 
be  self-directing  as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  as 
much  freedom  from  rules  is  given  as  is  consistent 
with  the  regular  life  of  the  school. 

A  Student  Government  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized which  controls  order  and  promp'tness  in  all 
places  not  directly  under  the  control  of  a  member  of 
the  Faculty,  by  laws  of  its  own  making  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

All  trips  away  from  the  college,  whether  to  Lynch- 
burg or  elsewhere,  and  the  reception  of  guests,  are 
subject  to  the  permission  of  the  President  and  her 
requirements  regarding  chaperonage. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  school  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  both  morning  and 
evening.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  daily  and 
Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered  as  follows : 

(1)  Outline  studies  of  selected  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  one  year. 
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(2)  Studies  in  the  four  Gospels,  one  semester. 

(3)  Outline  studies  of  selected  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  one  semester. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 

The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  the  student  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.  A  physician  who  has  had  the  best 
training  and  wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus 
and  has  charge  of  the  health  of  the  students.  All 
students  are  required  to  take  physical  examinations 
upon  entering  the  college  and  the  exercise  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  much  out-door  life,  the 
exceptionally  fine  climate,  and  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Addresses  and  concerts  were  given  during  the  year 
1909-10  by  the  following: 

President  George  W.  Denny,  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 


President  E.  B.  Craighead,  of  Tulane  University. 
Professor  W.  S.  Currell,  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hutcheson. 
Mme.  Maud  Powell. 
Mr.  Horatio  Connell. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Underhill. 

CURRENT  EVENTS 

A  volunteer  class  has  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  history  department  to  study  the  present- 
day  conditions  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the 
week. 

RAILROAD   CONNECTIONS 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  flag  station  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Railroad,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Lynchburg  (see  map). 

Connection  may  be  made  with  the  Southern  Rail- 
road at  Lynchburg  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads. 

Several  local  trains  a  day  stop  at  Sweet  Briar. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 
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All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names.  Laundry  books  contain- 
ing laimdry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  purchased 
at  the  college. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  sigTied  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  at- 
tended showing  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work 
covered  in  each  subject;  (3)  registration  fee  of  ten 
dollars.  In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 

Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

Rooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 
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STUDENTS 


Cumnock,  Annie  Whitney Anderson,  S.  C. 

Griffin,  Eugenia  Whyte Salem,  Va. 

Hooper,    Louise   Maclaine Franklin,  Va. 

Murrell,    Frances   Payne Lynchburg,  Va. 

Powell,  Annie  Marion Wytheville,  Va. 

Abrams,    Marie Atlanta,   Ga. 

Alexander,    Jeanne Lynchburg,  Va. 

Avirett,  Donnell  Dunbar Cumberland,  Md. 

Bailey,    Almeria    P Hampton,  Va. 

Baldwin,  Beatrix  E Alexandria,   Va. 

Ball,  Ellen  Lee Rio  Vista,  Va. 

Bancroft,   Dorothy Springfield,  0. 

Beall,    Annie Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Mary  Waddell Staunton,  Va. 

Bigelow,    Alice Hensley,  W.  Va. 

Blue,   Virginia   Howland Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Boice,   Jennie  May Richmond,  Va. 

Boley,    Margaret Cleveland,  0. 

Booth,  Alma  Wheeler Petersburg,  Va. 

Bowman,  Lillian  R Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Bradfield,    Emma Barnesville,  O. 

Brown,  Bessie  McDonald Rome,  Ga. 

Brown,  Gladys  Hazel Portage  la  Prairie,  Canada 

Browning,  Margaret  Taylor Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Bryan,    Flora    C Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Bryan,  Meta  Holt Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Buffington,   Eugenia  M Evanston,  111. 

Carney,   Lucy Churchland,  Va. 

Carroll,    Clytie Beaumont,  Tex. 

Carroll,    Grace Beaumont,  Tex. 

Catlett,  Lucy  Hunton Staunton,  Va. 

Cheney,  Lucy  L Defiance,  0. 

Clark,  Mary   S Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
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Clyde,  Emma  Lillian Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cobb,  Margaret  Lucille Norfolk,  Va. 

Cobb,  Mary  Lou Birmingham,  Ala. 

Cocke,  Elizabeth  Preston Richmond,  Va. 

CoflBn,  Florence  Marguerite Birmingham,  Ala. 

Coleman,    Margaret Montgomery,  Ala. 

Cooper,  Sarah  Means Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Cornwall,   Esther  Hazard Short -Hills,  N.  J. 

Cornwall,    Isabel Rye,  N.  Y. 

Cowgill,  Kathleen  Grordon Easton,   Md. 

Cranford,  J.  Clyde Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Craven,  Elizabeth  E Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Cunningham,    Jane Amherst,  Va. 

Dale,   Virginia Belief onte,  Pa. 

Dalton,  Margaret  Louise Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 

Davidson,   Nellie Washington,  D.  C. 

Denham,  Sara  Croom Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dickinson,  Gertrude  Corinne Richmond,  Va. 

Dixon,   Helen  Dale Savannah,  Ga. 

Dowd,    Ruth Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Drew,  Ruth  Elizabeth Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dukes,  Alice  I Glenside,  Pa. 

Duvall,    Margaret Baltimore,  Md. 

Early,    Henrianne Lynchburg,  Va. 

Eikenberry,   Lorine Greenville,  O. 

Ely,   Virginia Barnesville,  0. 

Ervin,   Addie   Celeste Richmond,  Va. 

Ervin,   Mary  Henrietta Richmond,  Va. 

Etheridge,  Virginia  Diana Norfolk,  Va. 

Evans,  Harriet  McNair Amherst,  Va. 

Franke,  Elizabeth  C Louisville,  Ky. 

Furman,    Eleanor Greenville,  S.  C. 

Garth,  Maria  Fearn Huntsville,  Ala. 

Glass,   Louise Montgomery,  Ala. 

Grammer,   Elizabeth  Maude Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Graves,    Juliet University   of   Virginia. 
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Green,    Elizabeth Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Groover,  Mary  B Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Guillet,    Estelle Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hampton,   Corinne  Caroline Columbia,  S.  C. 

Hancock,    Ruth Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hardie,    Sue Birmingham,  Ala. 

Harris,    Mildred .  .  ^ Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harrison,    Rosalie Amherst,  Va. 

Hayes,  Ellen  Van  Valzah Bellefonte,   Pa. 

Hibberd,   Helen   H Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Horner,  Eva Asheville,  N.  C. 

Huff,  Julia  Elizabeth Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hurt,  Maria  Louise Blackstone,   Va. 

Hurt,    Virginia Blackstone.   Va. 

Hyslop,    Edith    Louise Norfolk,  Va. 

Johnson,  Mary  Aglionby Crescent,  W.  Va. 

Jones,  Mary  Wharton Memphis,   Tenn. 

Ketring,    Isabel Greenville,  0. 

Kjiox,  Byrd  Wallis Houston,  Tex. 

Koon,  Nannie  Eleanor Houlton,  Maine. 

Koser,  Margaret  Janney Biglerville,  Pa. 

Lamfrom,    Helen North  Baltimoi-e,  0. 

Lane,  Hazel  Gardner Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Lanier,  Mary  Katherine Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Lieber,  Maria  Hilda Indianapolis.   Ind. 

McClaine,  Carolyn  Lucelia Norfolk,  Va. 

McDavid,  Rose  Owen Birmingham,   Ala. 

McDonald,  Katherine  Theresa Rome,  Ga. 

McWane,  Mabel Lynchburg,  Va. 

McWhorter,  Lou  Emma Cliarleston,  W.  Va. 

Mahone,   Marie   Elizabeth Petersburg,  Va. 

Marshall,    Lucile Cleveland,  O. 

Matson,  Frances  Noyes Jolinson  City,   Tenn. 

Maury,  Isabel  Lee Palestine,  Tex. 

Morriss,    Emily Birmingham,   Ala. 
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Morriss,  Emma  Wilson Ricliniond,  Va. 

Mossman,    Vivian Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Murray,   Josephine  Wadsworth Tohnstown,  N.  Y. 

Myers,   Hazel Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Norris,  Anna  B Barnesville,   0. 

Parker,   Mary  Virginia Franklin,  Va. 

Patterson,    Nella Nashville,  Tenn. 

Peele,  Marion  Latimer Portsmouth,  Va. 

Pfeiffer,    Luima Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pierce,  Eva  Louise Union  Springs,  Ala. 

Pinkerton,  ^Lary  Broughton Norfolk,  Va. 

Portmann,  Laura  A Canton,   O. 

Proctor,    Josephine Beaumont,  Tex. 

Quinbj',  Katherine  Lois Norfolk,  Va. 

Reddish,   Nelle Memphis,  Mo. 

Kibble,  Margaretha  A Wytheville,  Va. 

Richardson,    Bernice   L Leominster,    Mass. 

Richardson,    Frances  McP Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Rigney,   Grace   Evelyn Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robinson,   Ellen   Janvier Norfolk,  Va. 

Rodman,  Camilla  C Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ross,   Ida   Polk Mobile,  Ala. 

Scott,    Bessie Amherst,  Va. 

Shafer,  Susan  Marguerite Hagerstown,  Md. 

Shand,   Barbara  Catharine Narberth,  Pa. 

Shoop,    Ethel Suffolk,  Va. 

Shoop,   Emma  Virginia Suffolk,  Va. 

Shwab,    Elizabeth Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sims,  Lucy  Winston Louisa,  Va. 

Slaughter,  Susan  Reid Norfolk,  Va. 

Staples,   Jean   McAdam Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Staples,    Ruth Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stephenson,    Reba Bala,  Pa. 

Summers,    Frances Hopkinsville,   Ky. 

Swan,    Dorothy Passaic,  N.  J. 


J 
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Tabb,  Mary  Clifton Louisville,  Ky. 

Tandy,    Mary Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Tandy,    Nell Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Thach,  Stella  Mayo Birmingbam,  Ala. 

Thomas,    Emma    Ora Grodf rey,  W.  Va. 

Thomas,  Margaret  Hazel Godfrey,  W.  Va. 

Tillman,  Martha  Washington Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tyler,    Lucy   Mason Anniston,  Ala. 

Tyler,   Mary Hagerstown,  Md. 

Ward,  Sea  Willow Beaumont,  Tex. 

Washburn,  Henrietta  Mumf ord Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Watson,    Mertie Portsmouth,  Va. 

Wheeler,  Mary  Anna Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Wheless,  Adelaide  F Beaumont,   Tex. 

White,  Rebecca  Benedict Walton,  N.  Y. 

Williams,   Bessie Amherst,  Va. 

Williams,    Mary Amherst,  Va. 

Wilson,  Loulie Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Wingfield,  Georgie  Eleanor Richmond,  Va. 

Woodson,  Edith  Ashby Norfolk,  Va. 

Wright,   Clara  Linda Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

Zaegel,    Elsie   L Sheboygan,  Wis. 


V. 
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"This  bequest,  devise  and  foundation  are 
made  in  fulfillment  of  my  own  desire,  and 
of  the  especial  request  of  my  late  husband, 
James  Henry  Williams,  solemnly  conveyed 
to  me  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
our  deceased  daughter,  Daisy  Williams." — 
From  the  will  of  Mrs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  founder  of  Sweet  Briar  Institute. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1911 

January  24th  to  28th — Mid-year  examinations. 
January  31st — Opening  of  second  semester. 
April  13th  to  20th — Easter  recess. 
June  7th — Second  annual  commencement. 

September  19th  and  20th — Opening  of  sixth  college  year. 

November    24th — Founder's    Day. 

November   30th — Thanksgiving   holiday. 

December    16th    to    January    4th,    1912 — Christmas    recess. 

1912 

January    30th    to    February    3d — Mid-year    examinations. 
March   13th  to  26th — Spring  recess. 
June  5th — Third  annual  commencement. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,   Va. 

Rev.   ARTHUR  P.   GRAY,   Secretary 

Amherst,    Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.    CHARLES    E.    HEALD 

Lynchburg,   Va. 


EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  M.  RANDOLPH,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  President 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Rev.   ARTHUR  P.   GRAY,   Secretary 

Amherst,    Va. 

Rev.  carl  E.  GRAMMER,  S.  T.  D. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  N.  C.  MANSON,  Jr.,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Lynchburg,   Va. 

Judge  LEGH  R.  WATTS 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Mr.  FERGUS  REID 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.    CHARLES    E.    HEALD 

Lynchburg,   Va. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MARY  K.  BENEDICT 

A.  B.,  Vassar  College;    Ph.  D.,  Yale  University 

President   and   Professor   of   Philosophy    and   Psychology 

MAEY   HARLEY 

M.  D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary 

Physician  to  the  College  and 
Professor   of   Physiology   and   Hygiene 

WALLACE    EUGENE    ROLLINS 
A.  B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;    B.  D.,  Yale  University 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Chaplain  to  the  College 

LEONIDAS  WAKEFIELD   CRAWFORD,   Jb. 

A.  B.,  Trinity  College   (N.  C);  A.  M. 
Columbia  University 

Professor  of  English 

HUGH  S.  WORTHINGTON 

A.  M.,  University  of  Virginia 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

S.  GAY  PATTESON 

B.   R..   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

HELEN    F.    YOUNG 

Pupil  of  Teichmliller  in  Leipzig  for  five  years,  of  Schreck,  and 
of  other  German  and  American  Musicians 

Director  of   Music 
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VIRGINIA   RANDALL   McLAWS 

Student  in  the  Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore;    student  and 
teacher  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art 

Director  of  Art 

CAROLINE   LAMBERT   SPARROW 

A.    B.,    Woman's    College    of    Baltimore;    A.    M.,    Cornell 

University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

JESSAMINE   CHAPMAN 

B.   S.,   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 

NORA  BLANDING  ERASER 

A.   B.,   Cornell   University 
Associate    Professor   of   Latin 

CONNIE  M.   GUION 

A.   B.,   Wellesley   College 

Associate   Professor   of   Chemistry 

ETHEL  CUSHING  GARDNER 

Pupil  of  William  Mason  of  New  York,  and  of  Godowsky  and 

Kaun  in  Berlin 

Instructor  in  Music 

EUGENIE   M.   MORENUS 

A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  Vassar  College 

Instructor  in    Mathematics   and   Latin 

CAROLINE  HILL   CRAWFORD 

B.  M.,   Syracuse  University 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 
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ALICE  NOYES 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

ALANETTE  BARTLETT 

Teachers  College 

Instructor  in   History  and   French 

AILEEN  WARD 

HoUins   Institute;     student   at   the 
Sorbonne  and  at  the   University  of  Gottingen 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

PAULINE  GILDER 

Graduate  of  the  Damrosch  School  of  Music; 
pupil  of  Oscar  Siinger 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music 

MARTHA  ROBERTSON 
Instructor  in  Piano 

ANNIE  M.  POWELL 

A.   B.,   Sweet   Briar   College 

Instructor  in  English 

ROBERTA  BRAMHALL 

Simmons  College 

Assistant   in  Domestic  Science 

WILLIAM  BLAND  DEW 
Treasurer  and  Business  Manager 

FANNIE  CARROLL 
JSuperintendent    of    the    Housekeeping   Department 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Academic  Requirements — The  President,  chair- 
man; Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Patteson,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr. 
Worthington. 

Committee  on  Courses — The  President,  chairman;  Dr.  Har- 
ley.  Miss  Guion. 

Committee  on  the  Library — Miss  Bartlett,  chairman;  Miss 
McLaws,  Miss   Fraser. 

Committee  on  Student  Publications — Mr.  Crawford,  chair- 
man;   Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Powell. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Concerts — Mr.  Rollins,  chair- 
man;   Miss  Young,  Miss  Sparrow. 

Committee  on  Athletics — Dr.  Harley,  chairman;  Miss  Guion, 
Mr.   Rollins,  Mr.  Worthington. 

Committee  on  Dramatics — Miss  Guion,  chairman;  Miss 
Chapman,  Miss  Ward. 


HISTORY 


The  college  was  founded  by  ]\Irs.  Indiana  Fletcher 
Williams,  who  died  in  November,  1900,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  estate,  consisting  of  over  eight  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  over  a  half  million  dollars,  in  trust, 
to  the  Right  Reverend  A.  M.  Randolph,  Bishop  of 
Southern  Virginia,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Stephen  R.  Harding  of  Am- 
herst County,  Virginia,  and  the  Reverend  Arthur 
P.  Gray  of  Amherst,  Virginia.  She  directed  these 
Trustees  to  procure  the  incorporation  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  of  a  corporation  to  be  called  "Sweet 
Briar  Institute,"  and  to  turn  over  to  it  all  property 
left  them  in  trust.  She  provided  that  this  corpora- 
tion should  be  controlled  by  a  Board  of  seven 
Directors,  the  first  members  of  which  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees.  The  Directors  were  to  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number. 

The  intention  of  the  founder  with  regard  to  the 
kind  of  institution  which  should  be  established  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  extract  from  her  will:  "The 
said  corporation  shall  with  suitable  dispatch  establish 
and  shall  maintain  and  carry  on  upon  the  said 
plantation  a  school  or  seminary  to  be  known  as  the 
"Sweet  Briar  Institute"  for  the  education  of  white 
girls   and  young  women.      It   shall   be   the   general 
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scope  and  object  of  the  school  to  impart  to  its  students 
such  an  education  in  sound  learning,  and  such  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful 
members  of  society." 

The  college  was  chartered  in  February,  1901,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  will,  with  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  the 
following  members :  The  Right  Reverend  A.  M. 
Randolph,  the  Reverend  T.  M.  Carson,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  P.  Gray,  Stephen  R.  Harding,  the  Reverend 
Carl  E.  Grammer,  Dr.  J.  M.  McBryde,  Judge  Legh 
R.  Watts. 

At  their  first  meeting  held  in  March,  1901,  the 
Board  of  Directors  formulated  the  policy  of  the  college 
in  the  following  paper:  "Untrammeled  by  state  or 
denominational  control,  or  by  the  testamentary  direc- 
tion of  a  will,  and,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  bidding  for  popular  favor  through  the  employment 
of  adventitious  or  temporary  expedients,  it  is  the  de- 
clared wish  and  purpose  of  its  Board  of  Directors  to 
give  such  shape  and  scope  to  Sweet  Briar  Institute 
as  will  make  it  a  worthy  monument  to  the  liberality 
of  its  founder  and  the  first  among  the  establishments 
for  female  education  in  the  state  and  the  south. 
Believing  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  new  institu- 
tion to  enter  upon  fields  of  educational  activity 
already  fully  occupied,  or  to  come  into  unnecessary 
competition  with  existing  seminaries  of  learning,  it 
is  our  desire  to  have  it  take  possession  of  a  territory 
hitherto  overlooked  and  neglected.     In  the  north  the 
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demand  for  collegiate  instruction  for  women,  fully 
equal  in  character  to  that  offered  the  men  by  such 
institutions  as  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia  and 
Yale,  has  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr.  In  the  west  and 
south  the  demand  for  better  equipment  of  women  for 
the  practical  vocations  of  life  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  several  excellent  normal  and  industrial 
schools  exclusively  for  girls.  But  nowhere,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  the  attempt  been  made  harmoniously 
to  combine  in  one  institution  the  best  features  of 
these  two  classes  of  schools.  Holding  that  such 
combination  is  neither  impossible  nor  impracticable, 
but  rather  that  industrial  training  can  be  made,  if 
only  a  safe  equilibrium  be  provided  for,  to  supplant, 
strengthen  and  enrich  the  intellectual,  it  is  our 
resolve  that  the  Sweet  Briar  Institute  shall  attempt 
this  new  line  of  educational  effort.  Standing  for  a 
policy  and  work  distinctly  and  peculiarly  its  own, 
it  will  offer  to  the  young  women  of  the  south  care- 
fully formulated  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees, 
of  high  grade  and  proper  adaptation  to  the  needs 
and  capabilities  of  the  female  mind — some  literary 
and  some  scientific — and  along  with  them  thoroughly 
practical  training  in  certain  artistic  and  industrial 
branches  of  knowledge — the  two  lines  of  work  so  ar- 
ranged and  coordinated  that  the  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  four  years'  courses  will  carry  with  it  the  election 
of  a  given  number  of  the  practical  branches.  These 
courses,  of  necessity  few  in  number  at  first,  will  be 
added  to  as  the  growth  and  development  of  the  insti- 
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tution  may  call  for  them,  and  experience  dictate  their 
character  and  scope.  The  specification  and  formula- 
tion of  these  courses  must  await  the  future  action  of 
the  Board,  when  it  can  have  the  assistance  of  the 
President  and  Faculty  to  be  elected  later  on." 

Though  the  founder  was  an  Episcopalian  and 
named  Episcopalians  as  trustees,  she  made  no  condi- 
tions as  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  the  Directors  decided  that  it  should  be 
non-denominational. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  college, 
plans  for  its  material  equipment  were  made  and 
carried  out.  By  the  bequest  of  the  founder,  the 
college  owns  the  old  homestead,  Sweet  Briar  House, 
a  spacious  building  which  is  furnished  entirely  with 
the  handsome  old  furniture  which  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  The  building  contains  beautiful  parlors, 
guest  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the  administrative 
officers. 

The  college  buildings  proper  were  designed  by  a 
leading  firm  of  Boston  architects.  Plans  were  made 
for  a  group  of  sixteen  buildings,  connected  by  arcades, 
of  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  buildings 
are  all  to  be  of  red  brick  with  white  trimmings. 
There  will  be  two  quadrangles,  one  residential,  con- 
sisting of  eight  dormitories,  a  chapel  and  a  refectory, 
and  one  academic,  containing  the  academic  building 
proper,  the  art  building,  the  library,  science  hall, 
industrial  building  and  gymnasium.  Of  the  plant, 
four  buildings  were  erected  before  the  opening  of  the 
college ;   these  are,  the  academic  building,  two  dormi- 
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tories,  and  the  refectory.  A  third  dormitory  was 
erected  in  1908,  and  a  fourth  in  1910.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  arc  four  houses  for  the  residence  of  the 
teachers,  a  steam  hiundrv,  a  cold  storage  house  and 
creamery,  and  a  power  house.  The  buildings  are 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

In  connection  with  the  college  a  farm  is  maintained 
which  supplies  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  a  dairy 
furnishes  rich  milk,  cream  and  other  dairy  products. 

EQUIPMENT 

Sweet  Briar  possesses  natural  and  artistic  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  few  schools.  Situated  among 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  the  college  is  in  a  healthful  and  invig- 
orating climate,  neither  too  rigorous  nor  too  enervat- 
ing. \\'ith  a  group  of  buildings  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  the  surroundings,  the  effect  is 
most  pleasing.  From  the  buildings,  the  view  is  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful ;  the  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
stretches  away  in  full  sight  for  nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  and  the  rolling  country  about  is  very  attractive. 

As  the  grounds  around  the  college,  about  three 
thousand  acres,  are  owned  by  the  institution,  it  has 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  control  surrounding  con- 
ditions. 

Out-of-doors  sports  form  an  important  part  of  the 
college  life.  A  large  lake  gives  opportunity  for  row- 
ing and  skating;  there  are  tennis  courts,  basket-ball 
grounds,  hockey  field,  and  a  golf  course. 
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The  dormitories  are  furnished  comfortably  and 
attractively,  and  have  every  modern  convenience. 
Rooms  are  arranged  in  suites,  where  two  girls  have 
three  rooms;  there  are  also  some  rooms  where  two 
girls  occupy  one  room;  and  there  are  some  single 
rooms.  Each  dormitory  has  its  reception  rooms  for 
social  gatherings. 

The  academic  building  contains  large,  well-lighted 
classrooms,  an  art  studio  and  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  and  domestic  science.  These 
laboratories  are  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  courses  in  science  offered  in  the  curriculum. 
In  this  building  is  a  reading  room  and  library. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  sub-freshman  class 
must  offer  work  amounting  to  six  units.*  These 
units  must  be  selected  from  those  specified  below  for 
entrance  to  the  freshman  class.  The  unit  in  history, 
however,  vnll  not  be  accepted  unless  it  covers  the  work 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 


*A  unit  means  a  year's  work,  of  five  recitations  a  week. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Applicants   for   admission  to   the   freshman   class 
must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  offer 
work  amounting  to  fifteen  units  as  follows : 
English,  three  units; 
History,  one  unit ; 
Mathematics,  three  units; 
Latin,  four  units; 
Second  language,  three  units ; 

French  (maximum),  or  German  (maximum),  or 
Greek. 
Third  language  or  science,  one  unit. 

German  (minimum),  or  French  (minimum),  or 
Physics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Botany. 
Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 
class  if  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects. 
In  detail  the  requirements  are: 

ENGLISH  (3  Units) 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose 
work  is  notably  deficient  in  point  of  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

(a)  Reading  and  Practice. — A  certain  number 
of  books  will  be  recommended  for  reading,  ten  of 
which,  as  prescribed  below^,  are  to  be  offered  for 
examination.  The  form  of  the  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a    considerable    number — perhaps    ten    or    fifteen — 
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given  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of 
these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  power 
of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for 
only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the 
books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be 
regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write 
good  English.  In  place  of  a  part  or  a  whole  of  this 
test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  her  instructor,  containing  com- 
positions or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  books.  In  preparation  for 
this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  rhetoric. 

In  1909,  1910,  and  1911  ten  books,  and  in  1912 
nine  hooks j,  selected  from  the  following  list  as  pre- 
scribed below,  are  to  be  offered  for  entrance : 

Group  I.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Shakespeare's  As 
You  Like  If.,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Meixhant 
of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II.  (One  to  be  selected.) — Bacon's  Essays; 
Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography. 

Group  III.  (One  to  be  selected.) — Chaucer's 
Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections)  ; 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The 
Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First 
Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to 
Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns. 
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Group  IV.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Goldsmith's 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and  Quenlin 
Dunvard;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Cranford;  Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;   Blackmore's  Lorna  Boone. 

Group  V.  (Two,  hut  in  1912  one,  to  be  selected.) 
— Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De 
Quince j's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach; 
Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worshijy;  Emerson's 
Essays  (Selected)  ;    Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI.  (Two  to  be  selected.) — Coleridge's 
The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV, 
with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's 
Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow's  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing 
of  Arthur,  hut  in  1912  Tennyson's  The  Princess  is 
substituted ;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost 
Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word 
More,  Herve  Riel,  and  Pheidippides. 

(b)  Study  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  ex- 
amination presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each 
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of  the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be 
upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addi- 
tion, the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  ques- 
tions involving  the  essentials  in  English  grammar, 
and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed 
works  belong. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
required  books,  parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  should 
be  encouraged,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  English 
poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The  essen- 
tials of  English  grammar  should  not  be  neglected  in 
preparatory  study. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion are  as  follows : 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Comus,  L' Alle- 
gro ^  and  II  Penseroso,  or  Tennyson's  Gareth  and 
Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica, or  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  John- 
son, or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

In  1913,  1914  AND  1915. 

(a)  Study.  —  Shakespeare's  Macheth;  Milton's 
L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus;  either  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Afnerica,  or  both  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oiution;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of 
Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 
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(b)  Reading. — With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of 
choice,  tho  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged 
in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units* 
are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group : 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the 
chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the 
books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV, 
XVI,  XVII ;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI ;  Ver- 
gil's ^neid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  .^neid  should 
be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary 
excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other 
group  may  be  substituted. 

IL  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Julius  Coesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield;  either  Scott's  Jvanhoe, 
or  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  or 
Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond; 
Mrs.  Gaskcll's  Cranford;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mai'- 
ner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;   Frank- 

*Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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lin's  Autohiography  (condensed)  ;  Irving's  Sketch 
Booh;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humourists;  Se- 
lections from  Lincoln,  including  at  least  the  two 
Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  ^n  Independence  Hall  and 
at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to 
Hor^ace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  esti- 
mate; Parkman's  Oregon  T^^ail;  either  Thoreau's 
Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autohiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Im- 
proving Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education, 
and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage 
and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden, 
Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns ;  Gray's  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  llie  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
ton; Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 
Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley ;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish  and  Whittier's  Snow-Bound; 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Arnold's 
Sohrah  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  IIoiv 
They  Brought  tlie  (lood  Neivs  from  Ghent  to  Aix 
Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from 
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the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel, 
Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — 
Doivn  in  the  City. 

HISTORY   (I  Unit) 

The  candidate  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

(a)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  A  short  introductory 
study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  is  desirable,  as  well 
as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

(b)  English  history,  with  reference  to  the  social 
as  well  as  the  political  development. 

(c)  American  history  and  elementary  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  topics  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent one  full  year's  course  with  five  recitations  a 
week,  or  two  years  with  three  hours  a  week. 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
of  the  standard  preparatory  text-books,  such  as  An- 
drews's History  of  Eiigland,  or  West's  Ancient  His- 
tory; to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  historical  vocabu- 
lary to  enable  her  to  read  the  more  advanced  works 
intelligently,  and  to  have  had  some  little  training  in 
the  writing  of  abstracts.  The  student  is  expected, 
also,  to  have  had  some  practice  in  the  drawing  of 
maps,  and  may  be  called  on  in  examination  to  show 
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her  knowledge  of  geography  either  by  her  own  draw- 
ings, or  by  the  location  of  places  on  an  outline  map. 

Students  entering  on  certificate  are  expected  to 
have  taken  the  course  in  history,  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  high  school  work. 

Roman  history  is  recommended  as  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  freshman  course. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  Units) 

(a)  Algebka. — (1)  To  Quadratics:  The  four 
fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expres- 
sions; factoring,  determination  of  highest  common 
factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring; 
fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal, 
containing  one  or  more  unknown  quantities ;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  equations ;  radicals,  includ- 
ing the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers ;  exponents,  including  fractional  and 
negative. 

(2)  Quadratics  and  Beyond:  Quadratic  equations, 
both  numerical  and  literal ;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  through- 
out the  course  to  solve  numerous  problems  which  in- 
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volve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these 
problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The  use  of 
graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  ex- 
pected. 

(b)  Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and 
constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and 
the  measurements  of  angles ;  similar  polygons  ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle ; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems ;  application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines 
and  plane  surfaces. 

LATIN   (4  Units) 

Latin  Grammar. — The  inflections ;  the  simpler 
rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words,  syntax 
of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in  gen- 
eral, with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  condi- 
tional sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Latin  Composition. — Translation  into  Latin  of 
detached  sentences,  and  very  easy  continuous  prose 
based  upon  Ca?sar  and  Cicero. 

C/ESar. — Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  pref- 
erably the  first  four. 

Cicero. — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list, 
but  preferably  the  first  six  mentioned:  The  four 
orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
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Marcellns,  Roseius,  Milo,  Sestius,  Ligarius,  the  fonr- 
teentJa  Philippic. 

Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  ^neid,  and  so 
much  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in 
general,  and  dactylic  hexameter. 

Adtais^ced  Pkose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cicero. 

Sight  Teanslatiox  of  Pkose  of  no  greater  difii- 
culty  than  the  easier  portions  of  Cicero's  orations. 

GREEK  (3  Units) 

Greek  Gram]\iar  axd  Composition. — The  topics 
are  similar  to  those  detailed  under  Latin  Grammar 
and  Composition.  The  examination  in  grammar  and 
prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  two  books 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophox.— The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer. — The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omit- 
ting II,  494  to  end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions, 
forms  and  prosody. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition,  consisting  of  con- 
tinuous prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic 
prose  of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  diffi- 
culty than  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

FRENCH  (3  Units  or  I  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. —  (1  unit). 

(1)  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the 
more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the 
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inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns; 
the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prep- 
ositions, and  conjunctions;  (3)  abundant  easy  exer- 
cises, designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  form 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readi- 
ness in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expres- 
sion; (4)  writing  French  from  dictation  ;  memorizing 
prose;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  300  to  350  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  texts,  of  which  about  one- third 
should  be  in  the  dramatic  form.  Suitable  texts  can  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la 
France;  Labiche  and  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux 
and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Le  Brete's  Mon 
Oncle  et  Mon  Cure;  Merimee's  Colomba;  Lamar- 
tine's  GrazieUa;  Daudet's  Contes  Choisis  and  La 
Belle-Nivernaise;  Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris; 
Moineaux's  Les  Deux  Sourds;  Boman  d'un  Jeune 
Homme  Pauvre  (play)  ;  Ludovic  Halevy's  L'AhbS 
Constantin  (play). 

Maximum  Requirement. —  (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  800  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty,  a 
portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  and  historical  form ; 
constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  ab- 
stracts or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  por- 
tions of  the  matter  read ;  a  thorough  study  of  idioms 
and  important  points  in  syntax ;  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
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poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage 
of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  to  understand 
simple  spoken  French,  and  to  take  notes  in  that 
language. 

Suitable  texts  are:  Augier  and  Sandeau's  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Canfield's  French  lyrics; 
Coppee's  poems;  Daudet's  La  Belle-Nivernaise;  La 
Brete's  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure;  Hugo's  Hernani 
and  Les  Miserahles ;  Labiche's  plays ;  Loti's  Pecheur 
d'Islande;  Mignet's  historical  writings;  George 
Sand's  stories ;  Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere;  Scribe's  plays;  Thierry's  Recits  des  Temps 
Merovingiens;  Thier's  U Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en 
Egyptej  Vigny's  La  Canne  de  Jo7ic,  etc.,  etc. 

GERMAN  (3  Units  or  I  Unit) 

Minimum  Requirement. — (1  unit). 

First  Year:  (1)  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation; 
(2)  the  memorizing  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3) 
drill  on  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  on  the  in- 
flection of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the 
language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  on 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  syntax  and  order  of  words;  (4)  abundant 
easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the 
forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  ex- 
pression;    (5)    the  reading  of  about   200   pages  of 
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graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating 
into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  Eng- 
lish), and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sen- 
tences previously  read. 

Stories  can  be  selected  from  the  following  list : 
Andersen's  Mdrchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilderj 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbach's  Die  Norma 
and  Der  Schwiegersolin;  Gerstacker's  Germelshausen; 
Heyse's  L' Arrahhiaia ,  Das  Mi'idchen  von  Treppi,  and 
Anfang  und  Ende;  Hillern's  Hbher  ah  die  Kirche; 
Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Leander's  Trdumereien 
and  Eleine  Geschichten ;  Seidel's  Mdrchen;  Stokl's 
V Titer  dem  Christhaum;  Storm's  Immensee  and 
Geschichten  atis  der  Tonne;  Zschokke's  Der  Zer- 
hrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  courses  are 
much  harder  to  find  than  good  stories.  Five-act 
plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it 
is  advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter 
plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps :  Benedix's  Der 
Prozess,  Der  Weiherfeind,  and  Gilnstige  Vorzeichen; 
Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersiichtig;  Wichert's  An  der 
MajorsecJce;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten.  It  is 
recommendeil,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of 
these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  pre- 
dominate. A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  would 
be  Andersen's  Mdrchen  or  Bilderbuch,  or  Leander's 
Trdumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After 
that,  such  a  story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz;  or  Der  Zerhro- 
chene  Krug;  then  Hoher  ah  die  Kirche,  or  Immensee; 
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next,  a  good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel ; 
lastly  Der  Prozess. 

Maximum  Requirement. — (3  units). 

The  work  to  be  done  should  comprise,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  minimum  requirement,  the  reading  of 
about  500  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of 
the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  on  the  less 
usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxil- 
iaries of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special 
reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  like- 
wise on  word-order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  can  be  selected  from  such 
works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Eschenbach's  Die 
Freiherren  von  Gemperlein;  Freytag's  Die  Journal- 
isten  and  Bilder  aus  der  Deutsclien  Vergangenheit, — 
for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzziigen, 
DoJitor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staat  Freidrich's  des  Gros- 
sen;  Fouque's  Undine;  Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten; 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  Iphigenie; 
Heine's  poems  and  Reisehilder;  Hoffmann's  His- 
toriche  Erzahlungen;  Lessing's  Minna  von  BarnJielm; 
Meyer's  Gustav  Adolf s  Page;  Moser's  Der  Bihlio- 
theJcar;  Riehl's  Novellen, — for  example,  Burg 
Neidech,  Der  Fluch  der  Schbnheit,  Der  Stumme  Rat- 
sherr.  Das  Spielraannkind ;  Rosegger's  Waldheimat; 
Schiller's  Der  Nejfe  als  Onhel,  Der  Geisterseher,  Wil- 
helm,  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das  Lied  von 
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der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sdkkingen;  Uhland's  poems;  Wildenbruch's  Das 
edle  Blut. 

At  the  eud  of  this  course  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty, 
whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased 
from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  gram- 
matical questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  language,  including  syntax  and 
word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far 
as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classi- 
cal literature  taken  from  some  text  previously 
studied.  (■^■) 

CHEMISTRY  ( 1  Unit) 
The  preparation  in  chemistry  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  with  three  recitations  a  week,  and 
should  include  the  study  of  one  standard  text-book, 
to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive 
and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
three  recitations,  four  periods  weekly  should  be  de- 
voted to  practical  tests  and  experiments  performed 
by  the  students  individually  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  Every  candidate  must  present  at 
the  time  of,  and  as  a  part  of,   the  examination  in 

( • )  These  requirements  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modem  Language  Association. 
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chemistry  a  note-book  containing  in  the  candidate's 
own  language  a  description  of  her  laboratory  exer- 
cises, the  steps,  observations,  and  results  of  each  exer- 
cise being  carefully  recorded.  The  record  should  be 
well-ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  The  note- 
book must  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  teacher,  certi- 
fying that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  student's 
work.* 

PHYSICS  (I  Unit) 

The  requirements  in  physics  are  in  every  respect 
similar  to  those  in  chemistry.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  have  studied  for  a  full  session  one  standard 
text-book  and  to  have  done  individual  laboratory 
work.  As  in  chemistry,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
show  her  laboratory  note-book,  properly  certified  by 
her  instructor. 

BOTANY   (1  Unit) 

The  preparation  in  botany  should  cover  at  least 
one  full  session,  and  should  include  individual 
laboratory  work.  The  course  should  comprise :  ( 1 ) 
The  general  principles  of  (a)  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology, (b)  Physiology,  and  (c)  Ecology;  (2)  The 
natural  history  of  the  plant  groups,  and  classification. 
For  further  details  see  Document  No.  20  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  already  re^ 
ferred  to. 

( * )  In  Document  No.  20  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  may  be  found  a  list  of  sixty-four  experiments 
adapted  to  the  high  school  course. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSES 

ENGLISH 
Course  1. 

Composition  and  Litekatuee. — The  work  in 
composition  will  begin  with  the  sentence  and  advance 
toward  the  paragraph.  Grammar  will  be  reviewed 
in  a  study  of  the  relations  which  words,  phrases  and 
clauses  have  one  to  the  other  in  the  sentence.  A  study 
of  these  relations  is  further  designed  to  establish  the 
principles  of  punctuation.  The  relation  of  the  other 
sentences  in  the  paragraph  to  the  topic  sentence  will 
emphasize  the  principles  of  unity.  In  the  study  of 
Literature  eight  selections  will  be  made  from  the  list 
of  College  Entrance  Requirements.  These  eight  selec- 
tions will  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  subject- 
matter,  form,  structure,  and  appreciation. 

Course  2. 

(a)  Composition. — The  work  in  composition  will 
begin  with  the  paragraph  and  advance  toward  the 
theme.  The  general  principles  of  Rhetoric  will  bo 
studied.  The  principles  of  unity  will  be  especially 
emphasized  in  the  relation  of  the  sentences  in  the 
paragraph  to  the  topic  sentence,  and  in  the  relation 
of  the  paragraphs  in  the  theme  to  the  purpose  or  point 
of  view  which  characterizes  the  theme. 
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(b)  Literature. — In  the  course  in  Literature  a 
careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  following  works 
and  their  authors:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's 
Lycidas,  Comus,  V Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Macau- 
lay's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Two 
novels  selected  from  Group  IV  in  the  list  of  College 
Entrance  Requirements  will  also  be  studied. 


HISTORY 
Course  1. 

English  History.  The  text-book  is  Gardner's 
School  History  of  England  used  in  connection  with 
Gardner's  Atlas  of  English  History. 

The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  topical 
reading  in  more  advanced  histories.  Much  empha- 
sis is  laid  on  the  study  of  geography  in  connection 
with  History. 

Course  2. 

Greek  and  Roman  History,  including  a  short  in- 
troductory study  of  the  more  ancient  nations,  and 
of  the  chief  events  of  The  Middle  Ages  until  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  The  text-books  are  West's 
Ancient  ^Vorld  used  in  connection  with  Fling's 
Sonrce  Booh  of  Greeh  History  and  Munro's  Source 
Booh  of  Roman  History.  The  keeping  of  note-books 
containing  outlines  of  subject  and  digests  of  outside 
reading  is  required,  as  is  also  the  use  of  outline  map- 
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books.     This  course  prepares  for  the  freshman  course 
in  college. 

MATHEMATICS 

Course  1. 

Algebka. — Radicals  and  theory  of  exponents ; 
quadratics  and  beyond;  quadratic  equations,  both 
numerical  and  literal;  simple  cases  of  equations 
with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equa- 
tions; problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations; 
the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ; 
the  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
with  applications.  Pupils  are  required  to  solve 
numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions 
into  equations.  Graphical  methods  and  illustrations, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equa- 
tions, are  used.  The  text  used  is  Wells's  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools. 

Course  2. 

Plane  Geometry. — The  usual  theorems  and  con- 
structions of  good  text-books,  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures ;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles ;  similar  polygons  ;  areas ; 
regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle; 
the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  includ- 
ing loci  problems ;   application  to  the  mensuration  of 
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lines  and  plane  surfaces.     The  text  used  is  Wells' 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

LATIN 
Course  1. 

CiCEEO. — The  four  orations  against  Catiline, 
Archias,  the  Manilian  Law.  Prose  composition,  con- 
sisting of  continuous  prose  of  moderate  difficulty 
based  on  Cicero,  is  given  throughout  the  year. 

Course  2. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  /Eneid,  with  a  study  of 
accent,  versification  in  general,  and,  especially,  dac- 
tylic hexameter. 

Bennett's  texts  and  grammar  are  used  in  both 
Course  1  and  Course  2. 


FRENCH 
Course  1. 

Drill  in  pronunciation ;  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, including  the  inflection  of  the  more  common 
irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of 
adjectives,  participles  and  pronouns,  the  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions ;  many  exercises  in  translating  from 
French  to  English  and  from  English  to  French; 
reading  of  about  200  duodecimo  pages  of  simple 
French;  dictation.  Eraser  and  Squair's  Grammar 
and  Aldrich  and  Foster's  Reader  are  used. 
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Course  2, 

Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar  completed;  reading 
of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon 
Cure,  Contes  et  Nouvelles  (second  series,  Lazare), 
L'Ahhe  Constantin  (the  play) ;  dictation,  composi- 
tion, memorizing  prose  and  verse. 

Course  3. 

Koren's  Composition;  reading  of  Colomba,  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone  et  le 
Tresor,  Contes  Choisis  de  Maupassant,  Prise  de  la 
Bastille;  Canfield's  French  lyrics;  resumes;  oral 
practice. 

GERMAN 
Course  1. 

Drill  on  pronunciation;  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax ;  abundant  easy  exercises  in  composition ;  the 
reading  of  about  200  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a 
reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  simple 
German  prose;  Joynes-Meissner's  German  Gram- 
mar; Wenckebach  and  Millie's  Gliick  Auf;  Stern's 
Geschichten  am  Rhein;  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien. 

Course  2. 

Continued  study  of  Grammar  and  Syntax  with 
constant  practice  in  composition.  The  reading  of 
about  400  pages  of  Literature  in  the  form  of  easy 
stories  and  plays. 

Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar;  Baumbach's  Die 
Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn;    Gerstacker's   Ger- 
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melshausenj  Heyse's  UArrdbhiata,  Das  Mddchen 
von  Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ends;  Hillern's  Holier 
als  die  Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  hraune  Erica;  Lean- 
der's  Trdumereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Stokl's 
Unter  dem  Christbaum;  Storm's  Immensee  and 
Wicherts'  Als  verlohte  Empfehlen  Sich;  Schiller's 
Der  Neffe  als  OnJcelj  Zschokke's  Der  Zerhrochene 
Krug. 

Course  3. 

Po]3e's  German  Composition ;  Benedix's  Die 
Hochzeitsreisej  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea; 
Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Heine's  Harzreise;  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Aus  dem.  Staat  Frederick 
des  Grossen;  Kron's  German  Daily  Life. 

PHYSICS 

Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  physics  as 
presented  in  any  standard  text-book.  The  text  and 
laboratory  manual  edited  by  Professors  Millikan  and 
Gale  are  used. 

Explanations,  demonstrations  and  quizzes  are  given 
in  the  classroom  in  such  a  way  as  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  physical  investigations, 
and  to  teach  her  to  think  accurately  and  inde- 
pendently. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  curriculum  to  give  the  student 
freedom  to  choose  lines  of  work  which  are  in  accord 
with  her  natural  tendencies  and  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  yet  to  give  systematic  training  in  the  chosen 
line.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  chosen  course,  a 
student  should  secure  a  broad,  general  training  with 
a  central  point  of  view,  and  should  be  prepared  for 
any  special  work  which  she  may  desire  to  pursue 
after  she  has  finished  the  college  course.  To  this 
end  a  form  of  the  so-called  "group  system"  has  been 
adopted. 

The  curriculum  offers  six  courses :  A,  English ; 
B,  Modern  Languages;  C,  Ancient  Languages;  D, 
History  and  Economics;  E,  Mathematics  and  Phys- 
ics; F,  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  must  complete 
sixty-one  hours  of  work  in  conformity  with  one  of 
the  above  courses.  N^ot  more  than  sixteen  nor  less 
than  twelve  hours  may  be  taken  by  a  student  without 
special  permission  from  the  faculty;  and  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  may  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances  by  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree. Although  there  are  two  or  three  slight  excep- 
tions, each  course  contains  thirty-one  hours  of 
required  work,  and  thirty  hours  of  elective  work. 
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The  thirty-one  hours  of  required  work  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  Sixteen  hours  in  the  freshman  year, 
nine  hours  in  the  sophomore  year,  three  hours  in  the 
junior  year,  and  three  hours  in  the  senior  year. 

The  thirty  hours  of  elective  work  are  distributed 
as  follows :  Three  hours  of  limited  elective  work  in 
the  sophomore  year,  six  in  the  junior  year,  and  six 
in  the  senior  year;  three  hours  of  free  elective  work 
in  the  sophomore  year,  six  hours  in  the  junior,  and 
six  in  the  senior  year. 

ISTo  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  elective 
course  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  subject  is  elected. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COURSE  A 
(Engliih) 

3 
C 

K 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

1 

COURSE  B 
(Modern  Languages) 

S2 

3 
O 

COURSE  C 
{Ancient  Languages) 

M 

U 

3 
O 

W 

FKKSHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Latin  I 
French  I  or  1 
German  I    J 
Biology  I  or  ) 
Chemistry  I  f 
Hygiene  I 

FRKSHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Latii)  1 
French  I  or ) 
German  I     / 
Biology  I  or     ) 
Chemistry  1    J 
Hygiene  I 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

FRESHMAN 

English  1 
History  I 
La,tln  1 
French  I  or) 
Gi-rman  I     j       , 
Bioloi^y  I  or    ) 
Chemistry  I   f 
Hygiene  I 

3 
3 
3 

8 

3 
1 

80PH0M0RB 

English  11 
History  11 
French  II  or) 
German  II     J 
Latin  II  or                 "1 
German  V  or  VI  or  1 
French  V  or  VI  or    f 
Greek  I  or  11             J 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORB 

English  II 
Latin  II 
French  II  or) 
German  11    J 
German  V  or  VI  or ) 
French  V  or  VI        j 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  11 
Latin  11 
French  II  or ) 
German  II     j 
Greek  I  or  II 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

English 

Any  Language 

Elective 

3 
3, 
3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
French  III  or  i 
German  HI    j 
German  VI  or  1  or  1 
French  VI  or  I         J 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 
6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  11 

Latin 

Greek 

Elective 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 
English 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

SKNIOB 

Philosophy  HI  and 

IV 
French  or)  ,^     > 
G.rman     |  (aav.) 

German  or  )  ',„^„  . 
French        |  (a*^^-) 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  111  and 

IV 
Latin  (adv.) 
Greek  (adv.) 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
6 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  collegiate  courses  as  given  on  pages  43-71. 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given,  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY-Continued 


COURSE  D 
(History  and  Eco- 
nomics) 

1 

COURSE  E 

(Mathematics  and 

Physics) 

COURSE  F 

(Science) 

3 
O 

W 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Mathematics  I 
French  I  or) 
German  I     J 
Biology  I  or    / 
Chemistry  I   f 
Hygiene 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Mathematics  I 
French  I  or ) 
German  I     J 
Biology  I  or  ) 
Chemistry  I  J 
Hygiene  I 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

FRESHMAN 

English  I 
History  I 
Mathematics  I 
French  I  or\ 
German  I     j 
Biology  I  or  ( 
Chemisti-y  I  ( 
Hygiene  I 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

1 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
History  II 
French  II  or) 
German  II     j 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 

9 

3 
3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
Mathematics  III 
Physics  I  or  II 
French  II  or  1 
German  II     J 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

SOPHOMORE 

English  II 
French  II  or) 
German  II     j 
Biology  II  or  IV  or  i 
Chemisti-y  II  and    V 
III                         \ 
A  Second  Science 
Elective 

JtrNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
History  or     1 
Economics    / 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

6 

JUNIOR 

Philosophy  I  and  II 
Mathematics  or  \ 
Physics                J 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

6 

JUNior 

Philosophy  I  and  II 

Biology  or  \ 

Chemistry  J 

A  Second  Science 

Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 
History  or    "t 
Economics    ) 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 
3 

3 

6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 
Physics  or        1 
Mathematics  ) 
Any  Language 
Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

SENIOR 

Philosophy  III  and 

IV 
Biology  or  \ 
Chemlsti"y  J 
A  Second  Science 
Elective 

3 

3 

3 
6 

The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  courses  as  numbered  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  collegiate  courses  as  given  on  pages  43-7  L 

In  junior  and  senior  years  where  no  Roman  numeral  is  given  the 
student  may  take  courses  marked  junior  elective  in  the  junior  year 
and  courses  marked  senior  elective  in  the  senior  year. 

In  course  F  the  first  science  required  must  be  the  same  through- 
out the  four  years.  For  example,  if  Biology  I  is  taken  in  the  fresh- 
man year  Biology  must  be  taken  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 
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COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY 
President  Benedict. 

I.  Psychology.  This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  mental  facts,  the  power  to  analyze 
them,  and  an  idea  of  their  classification.  It  presents 
the  science  of  psychology  as  a  basis  for  the  further 
study  of  philosophy.  Angell's  Psychology  is  used  as 
a  text,  and  collateral  reading  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  course  in  the  works  of  James,  Ladd,  Sully, 
Kiilpe,  Stout,  Murray,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  worh  in  all  courses. 

II.  Ethics.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  grasp  of  ethical  problems  and  to  lead  to  a  solution 
of  them  by  a  critical  study  of  historical  ethical  theo- 
ries. Seth's  Study  of  Ethical  Principles  is  used  in 
connection  with  Fite's  Introductory  Ethics,  and  read- 
ing is  required  from  the  works  of  Martineau,  Sidg- 
wick,  and  others. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
junior  work  in  all  courses. 

III.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Phi- 
losophy. This  course  aims  to  trace  the  movements 
of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greeks 
and  going  through  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Required  for 
senior  work  in  all  courses. 
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IV.  History  of  Mobeen  Philosophy.  This 
course  is  a  contiiiuance  of  Course  III,  whicli  is  a  pre- 
requisite. 

Three   hours  a  iveeTc.     One  semester.     Required 

for  senior  worJc  in  all  courses. 

ENGLISH 

Pkofessob  Ceawfobd. 
The  aim  of  the  work  in  English  is  twofold:  first, 
a  study  of  the  history  and  content  of  Literature,  and, 
second,  practice  in  Composition.  Between  these  two 
a  close  relationship  will  be  constantly  emphasized 
with  the  end  in  view  that  the  student's  advancing 
knowledge  and  api^reciation  of  the  one  shall  find  more 
adequate  expression  in  her  corresponding  develop- 
ment in  the  other.  The  courses  in  Literature,  there- 
fore, are  designed  to  give,  first,  a  general  survey  of 
the  History  of  English  Literature  emphasizing  the 
chronological  order  and  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  periods.  In  subsequent  courses  more  con- 
centrated study  will  be  given  to  an  interpretative  ap- 
preciation of  the  reiDresentative  writers  of  these  per- 
iods with  a  view  toward  pointing  out  in  what  sense 
these  writers  are  thus  representative.  In  Composition, 
with  each  successive  course,  correspondingly  advanced 
stress  will  be  placed  upon  the  proper  organization  and 
arrangement  of  material  emphasizing  accuracy  in  ref- 
erence and  unity  in  structure.  Beginning  with  writing 
from  a  definitely  stated  purpose  the  work  will  advance 
toward  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  Consultations  in 
small  groups  will  be  an  important  feature  in  Courses 
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I  aud  II,  while  individual  consultations  will  char- 
acterize much  of  the  work  in  Courses  III  and  IV. 

I.  The  History  of  English  Literatuee  from 
THE  Begixxixgs  to  Modeex  Times,  In  this  course 
a  text-book  will  be  used,  and  definite  readings  in 
poetry  and  prose  will  be  assigned. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  with  an 
additional  hour  each  week  for  considtation. 
Required  in  the  freshman  class  in  all  courses. 

II.  (a)  English  Poetry  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester,  with  addi- 
tional hours  for  consultation. 

(h)  English  Literature  from  1830.  A 
study  of  the  representative  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  Victorian  age. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester,  with  addi- 
tional hours  for  consultation. 

Both  (a)  and  (6)  are  required  in  the  sophomore 
class  in  all  courses. 

III.  (a)  Dramatic  Poetry^  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
the  drama  with  stress  on  comedy  and  tragedy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

(6)  IsTon-Deamatic  Poetry  fro:m  Spenser 
through  Milton.  In  this  course  a  careful  study  will 
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be  made  of  the  allegory,  the  pastoral,  the  sonnet,  and 
the  epic  as  types  of  non-dramatic  poetry. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  Second  semester.  Junior 
elective. 

IV.  (a)  English  Liteeatuee  feom  the  Be- 
ginnings TO  THE  ISTOEMAN  CoNQUEST. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

(h)  English  Liteeatuee  feom  the  ]^oe- 
MAN  Conquest  to  1400,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Chaucer. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

V.  Advanced  Composition.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  review  the  principles  of  composition  and  to 
study,  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  theory,  versifi- 
cation, figures  of  speech,  structure,  and  style. 

Three  hours  a  iveeh  througJiout  the  year.  Open  to 
junior  and  seniors  ivho  are  taking  Course  A. 

BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Rollins. 

*L  Studies  in  the  Histoey  and  Liteeatuee  of 
the  Hebeews  feom  the  Eaeliest  Times  to  the 
Age  of  the  Maccabees. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  First  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*II.    The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Cheist. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  Second  semester.  Junior 
and  senior  elective. 

*Not  given  this  vear. 
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*TII.    The  Life  of  Paul. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Paul  in  connection  with  his 
epistles. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Courses  I 
and  II. 

*IV.   The  History  of  the  Bible. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
and  l^ew  Testaments,  and  of  the  various  translations 
of  the  Bible, — in  short,  a  history  of  the  Bible  in  the 
church. 

Tico  hours  a  week.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

*V.    Comparative  Religion. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
and  a  comparison  of  each  with  Christianity. 

One  hour  a  iveek.  Second  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Worth ington. 

I.  A  course  for  the  general  enlargement  of  the 
student's  vocabulary.  Reading  is  selected  from  the 
following :  Hugo's  Poems,  Les  Miserables  or  Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize ;  Balzac's  Les  Chouans,  or  Eugenie 
Grandet,  St.  Beuve's  Sept  Causeries  de  Lundi;  Pail- 
leron's  Le  Monde  ou  Von  s'ennuie;  Rostand's  UAig- 
lon,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  or  Chantecler;  Loti's  Selec- 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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tions.  Difficult  sight  translation  chosen  from  con- 
temporary novelists,  poets,  and  essayists,  and  from 
current  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Weekly  reproductions  or  compositions.  Review  of 
important  points  in  grammar. 

Special  study  of  idioms  and  use  of  modal  auxil- 
iaries. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the 
junior  year  in  Courses  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
French  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  or 
senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C ,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Study  of  the  literature  and  society  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  reading,  done  partly  in 
class  and  partly  by  private  study  on  which  tests  will 
be  held  from  time  to  time,  will  be  selected  from  the 
following:  Corneille's  Le  Menteur,  Polyeucte,  Le 
Cid;  Racine's  Esther,  Atlialie,  Phedre,  Andromaque, 
Iphigeniej  Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Les 
Fenimes  Savantes,  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,  Le  Misan- 
thrope, Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhonime;  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  Extraits  sur 
r Education  des  Filles;  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Lettres; 
Fenelon's  Traite  de  V Education  des  Filles;  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables;  La  Bruyere's  Les  Caracteres;  La 
Rochefoucauld's  Maximes;  Mason's  Women  of  the 
French  Salons;  Voltaire's  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV ; 
Crane's  Le  Societe  frangaise  au  dix  septieme  siecle; 
Lanson's  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Frangaise;  War- 
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ren's  French  Prose  of  the  17 th  Century;  Pellissier, 
Lintilhac,  Brimetiere  (reference). 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  loho  have  ojfered  French  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

III.  (a)  Study  of  the  literature  and  society  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Reading  is  selected  from  the 
following:  Massillon's  Petit  Careme;  Montesquieu's 
Lettres  Persanes,  selected;  Marivaux's  La  Seconde 
Surprise  de  V Amour  and  Le  Jeu  de  V Amour  et  du 
Easard;  Regnard's  Le  Joueur;  Beaumarchais's 
Barhier  de  Seville;  Le  Sage's  Crispin,  Turcaret, 
selections  from  Gil  Bias;  Rousseau,  Bouffon, 
Diderot's  Pages  Choisies;  Voltaire's  Lettres;  Lan- 
son's  Choix  de  Lettres  du  XVII P  Siecle;  Crane's 
Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise;  Faguet,  Lanson, 
Pellissier,  Brunetiere  (reference). 

Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

(h)  Study  of  the  literary  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  France  in  the  genres  of  drama, 
novel,  lyric,  poetry,  and  criticism.  Authors  studied 
will  be  Chateaubriand,  Mme.  de  Stael,  De  Musset, 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  De  Vigny,  Gautier,  Sand,  Dumas, 
Balzac,  Flaubert,  Maupassant,  Daudet,  Goncourt, 
Zola,  Le  Conte  de  Lisle,  Sully-Prudhomme,  De 
Heredia,  Coppee,  Dumas,  fils,  Augier,  Renan,  Taine, 
St.  Beuve,  Le  Maitre. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  elective. 
Given  alternately  with  III  (a).     Given  in  1911-12. 
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*IV.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  to  that  of  the  Renaissance.  Texts  read: 
Chansom  de  Roland;  Chretien  de  Troies's  Cliges; 
Aucassin  et  ISTicolette;  Bartsch  and  Horning's 
Chrestomathie;  Montaigne's  Essais;  Eabelais's 
Selections ;  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade. 

Careful  study  of  the  grammatical  forms  incidental 
to  reading,  lectures,  private  reading. 

Three  hours  a  lueek.     One  year.     Senior  elective. 

V.  Aldrich  and  Foster's  French  Reader;  Le  Voy- 
age de  M.  Perrichon;  La  Mare  au  Diahle;  Graziella; 
Contes  de  Daudet. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 
Dictation,  memorizing  passages. 
Three  hours  a  week.     One  year.     Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Augier's  Le  Oendre  de  M.  Poirier;  Miche- 
let's  Prise  de  la  Bastille;  Canfield's  French  Lyrics; 
Coppee's  Le  Luthier  de  Cremone  et  Le  Tresor; 
Merimee's  Colomha;  Hugo's  Les  Miserahles; 
Hernani. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 

Composition,  resumes^  dictation,  memorizing  pass- 
ages in  prose  and  poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  ojfered 
French  as  the  third  language  for  entrance.  Sopho- 
more^ junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C, 
D,  E,  F. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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GERMAN 

Miss    Ward. 

I.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  two-fold :  to  give  stu- 
dents facility  in  reading  German  classics  and  to  de- 
velop in  them  an  appreciation  of  German  Literature. 

Readings  selected  from  the  following  classics : 
Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise;  Schetiel's  Ekkehard; 
Meyers'  Der  Heilige;  Schiller's  Ballads  and  Wallen- 
stein;  Goethe's  Egmont  or  Laohoon;  Priest's  Brief 
History  of  Geniiaii  Literature;  Jagemann's  Prose 
Composition  and  Syntax. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Required  in  the  junior 
year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
third  language  for  entrance.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

II.  Study  of  German  Literature  continued,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Wenckebach's  Meistericerl-e  des  Mittelalters ; 
Kluge's  Deutsche  National-Litteratur.  Study  of 
Klopstock,  selections  from  the  Messias  and  the  Odes; 
Lessing's  Hamhurgische  Dramaturgic.  Selections 
from  Herder.    Goethe's  Faust.  Original  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  who  have  offered  German  as  a 
second  language  for  entrance.  Senior  elective  in 
Courses  A,C,D,  E,  F. 
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*III.  (a)  Geschichte  der  deutscJien  Sprache; 
Deutsche  MetriJc. 

(h)    German  Literature  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.     One  year.     Junior  elective. 

*TV.  Middle  High  German. 

Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche   Grammatih;    Bartsch- 
Golther's  Deutsche  Liederdichter  des  12-lJf  Jahrh; 
Golther's  Der  Niehelunge  Not; 
or 

Old  High  German  and  Gothic. 

Schauffler's  Althochdeutsche  Litteratur,  mit  Gram- 
matih; Braune's  Gotische  Grammatih;  Jantzen's 
Gotische  Sprachdenhmaeler. 

Two  hours  a  iveeh.     One  year.    Senior  elective. 

V.  Short  course.  Courses  V  and  VI  are  college 
courses  covering  the  amount  of  work  required  for 
entrance  to  Course  I. 

Andersen's  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder;  Zschokke's 
Der  Zerhrochene  Krug;  four  German  Comedies 
(Manly  &  Allen)  ;  Wichert's  Als  Verlohte  empfehlen 
sich;  Carmen  Sylvia's  Aus  Mein&m  Konigi'eich; 
Heyse's  U  Arrahhiata.  Sheldon's  Short  German 
Grammar. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  One  year.  Sophomore  or 
junior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

VI.  Short  course,  continued. 

Benedix's  Die  Hochzeitsreise;  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm;    Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea; 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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Schiller's  Wilhehn  Tell  and  Die  Glocke;  Heine's 
Die  Harzeise;  Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Freytag's 
Karl  der  Grosse;  Pope's  German  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  in  Course  B  of  all  who  have  offered 
German  as  a  third  language  for  entrance.  Sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  elective  in  Courses  A,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Miss   Fbaseb. 
LATIN 

I.  Livy,  Books  21-22  (abridged  edition) ;  Rome 
and  Carthage,  K.  B.  Smith;  Horace,  Selections  from 
Odes  and  Epodes;  Latin  writing,  exercises  based 
mainly  on  Cicero. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in  fresh- 
man year  of  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 

II.  Latin  poetry.  Mackail's  Latin  Literature. 
Selections  from  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Catullus, 
Virgil,  Eclogues  and  one  of  the  Georgics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  Courses  B  and  C. 

III.  Plautus's  Captivi;  Terence's  Phormio; 
Lucretius's  De  Rerum  Natura;  Mackail's  History 
of  Latin  Literature. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  IV.    Given  in  1910-11. 
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*IV.  Pliny's  Letters;  Juvenal;  Martial;  Tacitus' 
Oermania  and  Agricola;  Capes's  Early  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  weeJc.  One  year.  Given  alternately 
with  Course  III.  Given  in  1911-12.  Ill  or  IV  is 
required  in  junior  year  of  Course  C.  Both  are  junior 
and  senior  electives. 

*V.  Sight  Translation ;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War ; 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

VL  Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

VII.  Roman  Antiquities. 

Two  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

*VIII.  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Senior 
elective. 

GREEK 

*I.  Elementary  Greek,  Forman's  First  Greek 
Book ;  Essentials  of  Grammar ;  Simple  exercises  in 
Composition;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books; 
Sight  Reading  from  the  New  Testament. 

Five  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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*II.  Lysias's  Selected  Orations;  Plato's  Apology 
and  Crito;  Prose  Composition;  History  of  Greek 
Literature. 

Four  hours  a  week.  One  year.  This  course  or 
Course  III  required  in  sophomore  year  of  Course  C. 

*III.  Demosthenes's  Three  Philippics;  Plato's 
Phoedo. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Required  in 
sophomore  or  junior  year  of  Course  C. 

*IV.  Greek  Drama;  Euripides's  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris;  Sophocles's  (Edipus  Tyrannus;  ^schylus's 
Prometheus  Bound;  Aristophanes's  Frogs;  Aristotle's 
Poetics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective. 

* V.  Greek  Tragedy :  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Trag- 
edy; ^schylus's  Agamemnon;  Sophocles's  CEdipus 
Coloneu^  and  Antigone;  Euripides's  Hippolytus. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  year.  Junior  or  senior 
elective. 

*VI.  Thucydides's  Sicilian  Expedition;  Herod- 
otus's  Persian  War. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*VII.    Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

*Not  given  this  year. 


*VIII.  Greek  Life ;  History  of  Greek  Art.  Text- 
books and  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

HISTORY 
Miss  Spabbow. 

I.  Ge:s^eeal  Eueopea^s"  Histoey. 

This  course  includes  the  general  movements  of 
European  history  from  the  fall  of  Eome  to  the 
present  day.  It  covers,  in  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  as  feudalism,  the  church,  the  Mediaeval 
Empire :  and  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Eeformation,  the 
religious  and  political  wars,  and  the  development  of 
democracy. 

Three  hours  a  weeh.  On^  year.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  all  courses. 

II.  HiSTOET   OF    THE    EeXAISSAJ^CE. 

This  course  contains,  first,  the  political  history  of 
Europe  during  the  fourteenth,  fiiteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  with  the  quickened  life  of  the  people 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  art,  letters,  science  and 
discovery.  Second,  it  covers  the  Reformation  and 
the  Reaction. 

Lectures  dealing  with  special  phases  of  the 
Renaissance  of  literature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  science, 
and  of  conscience,  will  be  given  in  this  course  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  other  departments. 

*Xot  given  this  year. 
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This  course  presupposes  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  iceeh.  One  year.  Required  in  the 
sophomore  year  of  all  courses. 

III.  English  Political  History. 

This  course  contains  a  general  view  of  English 
History,  with  special  reference,  first,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Constitution;  second,  to  the  growth  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Three  hours  a  weel:  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  IV. 

IV.  UxiTED  States  History. 

Three  hours  a  iveek.  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

This  course  alternates  with  Course  III. 

"V.     The  Prixciples  of  Ecoxoiacs. 

Three  hours  a  v:eeX'.  One  year.  Junior  and 
senior  elective. 

MATHEMATICS 

Miss  Pattesox. 
Miss   Morestts. 

I.       (a)   Solid  axd  Spherical  Geometry. 

(6)  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Four  hours  a  iceek  during  the  year.  Required  in 
freshman  work  of  Courses  D.  E .  and  F. 

*Xot  given  this  vear. 


II.  Advanced  Algebra. 

Open  to  students  who  enter  without  conditions  in 
mathematics. 

Tiuo  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

III.  Conic  Sections  and  Plane  Analytical 
Geometky. 

Open  to  students  who  hav^e  completed  Course  I. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

IV.  Elementaey  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  III. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

V.  Projective  Geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  III. 

Three  hour's  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

*VI.     History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  IV. 

Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

Miss   Guion. 

I.     Descriptive   Inorganic   Chemistry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  preparation,  properties, 
and  relationships  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  inorganic  compounds.     Reference  is  made  on  all 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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occasions  to  applications  of  chemistry  to  practical 
problems,  especially  those  of  a  domestic  nature  as 
applied  in  Course  VII  of  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  sides  of  the  subject 
are  presented  through  lectures  and  lecture  experi- 
ments, which  are  supplemented  by  the  study  of  some 
standard  text-book.  The  laboratory  work  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  lecture  course. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  train 
the  student  to  be  keenly  observant,  to  independently 
reason  out  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
she  sees  and  to  be  deft  in  manipulation ;  and  secondly 
to  furnish  accurate  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  chemistry  as  an  indispensable  precedent 
to  its  rational  application  to  any  problem. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  worh, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  for  herself  the 
characteristic  reactions  of  the  elements,  and  their 
compounds  with  different  reagents.  Her  knowledge 
is  then  tested  by  practical  application  to  the  analyses 
of  unknown  substances. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory,  six 
hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

III.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  analysis  includes  simple  experiments 
in  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations 
and  the  study  of  the  reaction  involved  therein. 
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Prerequisites,  Courses  I  and  II. 
Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.     Laboratory  work, 
SIX  hours  a  week.    Second  semester. 

TV.     Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  carbon  and  its  compounds, 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  uses. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
six  hours  a  iveek.    One  year. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VI. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*V.       HiSTOEICAL  AND   THEORETICAL   ChEMISTRY. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  I,  II  and  III,  or  VI. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

*VI.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who 
have  met  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  gen- 
eral chemistry.  After  reviewing  the  fundamental 
theories  of  the  science,  the  chemistry  of  the  metals 
will  be  studied. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  work, 
four  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

BIOLOGY 

Miss   Notes. 

I.     General  Biology. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  student  a 
comprehensive   view   of   the   general   principles    and 
*Not  given  this  year. 
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fundamental  facts  of  Biology,  and  to  train  her  to 
keen  observation,  accurate  investigation,  and  inde- 
pendent jndgment. 

Lectures  and  text-books  present  questions  of 
biologic  importance,  such  as  ecology,  evolution,  and 
heredity,  and  also  deal  with  the  general  characters 
and  relationships  of  the  various  forms  studied. 

Common  forms  from  both  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms are  chosen  for  study  in  laboratory  and  field,  as 
a  basis  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  histology  and 
embryology. 

Lectures,  three  hours  a  iveek.  Laboratory,  library 
and  field  work,  six  hours.     One  year. 

*II.     Biological  Technique. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  desiring  advanced 
work  in  biology,  and  for  prospective  teachers  of 
biology.  It  deals  with  the  most  important  methods 
of  collection  culture,  preservation  and  preparation  of 
material  needed  for  courses  in  biology  in  secondary 
schools. 

Laboratory  course,  nine  hours  a  week.  One 
semester. 

*IIL     Historical  Biology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I. 

This  course  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  growth 

of   scientific   thought    and    development    of   biologic 

sciences  from  the  Greek  Epoch  down  to  modem  times. 

*Not  given  this  year. 
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Lecture  and  library  course,  three  Jiours  a  iveek. 
One  semester. 

ZOOLOGY 

I.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Prerequisite,  Biology  I,  except  by  special  arrange- 
ment. 

In  this  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  main 
phyla  is  made,  approached  by  means  of  laboratory 
work  upon  selected  representatives.  The  lectures 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  various  phyla,  and  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  study  of  some  standard  text. 

Lectures,  three  Jiours  a  loeeh.  Laboratory  and 
field  work,  six  hours.     One  year.    Elective. 

Zoology  I  and  Botany  I  are  given  in  alternate 
years. 

II.  Animal  Histology. 

Prerequisites,  Biology  I  and  Zoology  I,  or 
Botany  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  microscopic  study  of 
animal  tissues,  and  is  especially  designed  for  pros- 
pective medical  students.  Some  practice  in  the  his- 
tological preparation  of  tissues  is  obtained. 

Laboratory,  eight  hours.  Lecture,  one  hour.  One 
semester. 

Omitted  in  1911-1912. 
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III.  Embryology. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  II  or  IV. 

This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
embroyological  development  of  several  invertebrate 
types,  and  considers  more  fully  the  embryology  of  the 
frog,  chick  and  rabbit  as  representatives  of  vertebrate 
development.  As  Zoology  II  it  is  especially  designed 
for  prospective  medical  students. 

Lectures  and  library  work,  three  hours  a  weeh. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours.    One  ser)iester.    Elective. 

IV.  COMPAEATIVE    AnATOMY    OF    VERTEBRATES. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  I. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  of  general 
zoology  as  a  supplement  to  Course  I.  It  is  also 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  intending  to  study 
medicine,  giving  a  broad  foundation  for  the  study  of 
human  anatomy. 

Lectures  and  library  luork,  three  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  work,  six  hours.    One  semester.    Elective. 

Y.     Ornithology. 

An  elementary  course  designed  to  give  the  student 
some  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  the  vicinity.  The 
classification,  morphology,  migration  and  economic 
importance  of  birds  will  be  considered.  Each  student 
is  required  to  keep  a  list  of  the  winter  residents  and 
spring  migrants. 

Lecture  and  library  work,  two  hours  a  week,  to  be 
substituted  later  by  field  work.  Second  semester. 
Given  1911-12.   Elective. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

Pbofessob  Harley. 

I,  Hygiene. 

The  human  mechanism  and  personal  hygiene. 
First  semester. 

House  and  municipal  sanitation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  transmissible  diseases.     Second  semester. 

One  hour  a  week.     One  year. 

Required  in  freshman  work  of  all  courses. 

II.  Advanced  Physiology. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  advance  physi- 
ology and  lectures  on  practical  nursing. 

Two  hours  of  class  work  and  two  hours  of  labor- 
atory work.  One  semester.  Junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive. 

COURSES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Chapman. 

I.  Food. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  food  principles, 
the  buying,  preparation,  and  serving  of  food,  and 
the  planning  of  menus. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 
Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

II.  Food. 

Prerequisite,  Course  I  in  Foods. 
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This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  I.  The 
simple  principles  of  dietetics,  economy  of  foods,  the 
relative  digestibility  of  foods,  are  considered. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 
Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 

III.  The  Chemistey  of  Foods  and  the  Physi- 
ology OF  NUTEITION. 

Advanced  course,  a  college  elective  for  juniors  and 
seniors. 

Prerequisites,  Entrance  credit  in  physics,  Chenv- 
istry  I,  Chemistry  IV,  Biology  I. 

This  course  comprises :  (a)  the  study  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  food  principles  and  the  changes  aifected 
in  manipulation,  in  fermentation,  in  digestion,  and 
in  the  application  of  heat;  (&)  the  study  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  body  tissues  and  secretions  with  refer- 
ence to  their  functions  in  metabolism;  (c)  the  appli- 
cation of  (a)  and  (&)  to  the  selection,  preparation 
and  serving  of  foods. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Lectures.     One  year. 

Six  hours  laboratory  work. 

IV.  Clothing. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  hand-sewing, 
including  mending,  darning,  and  patching ;  the  draft- 
ing, cutting,  fitting  and  making  of  undergarments 
and  dresses  of  wash  material.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  used,  and  its  value  and 
fitness  to  purpose. 

One  period  a  week,  lecture. 

Four  periods  a  week,  laboratory. 
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V.     Shelter. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  house  archi- 
tecture, including  the  situation,  surroundings  and 
construction  of  the  house;  the  study  of  the  hygiene 
of  the  home,  including  water  supply,  drainage,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  ventilation;  the  study  of  house 
decoration  and  furnishing;  the  study  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  household,  the  division  of  income  and 
the  cost  of  living,  and  the  care  of  the  house  and 
family. 

Two  periods  a  week,  lectures. 
Two  periods  a  weeh,  laboratory. 

The  department  calls  attention  to  the  Mary  Lowell 
Stone  Home  Economics  Exhibit,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  college. 


MUSIC 

Miss  Young. 
Miss  Gardner.  Miss  Gilder. 

Miss  Crawford.  Miss  Robertson. 

THEORETICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  COURSES 

I.     Elements  of  Music. 

This  course  includes  notation,  rhythm,  scales,  inter- 
vals, simple  part  writing,  elementary  form.  Ear 
training  and  keyboard  exercises. 

Two  hours  a  week.     One  year. 

Does  not  count  toivards  the  A.  B.  degree. 
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II.  Harmony. 

Chords,  harmonizing  of  melodies,  dissonances, 
cadences,  modulation. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  I,  or  who  have  taken  an 
equivalent  amount  of  preparatory  work.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elec- 
tive, when  accompanied  by  such  practical  work  as  is 
prescribed  by  the  Director. 

III.  Advanced  Haemony. 

Sequences,  non-harmonic  tones,  organ  point, 
altered  and  broken  chords,  modulation. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  II.  Will  count 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  as  junior  and  senior  elective, 
when  accompanied  by  such  practical  work  as  is  pre- 
scnbed  by  the  Director. 

IV.  Counterpoint. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  Harmony.  Will 
count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied 
by  such  practical  work  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Director. 

V.  Analysis  and  Free  Composition  in  Small 
Forms. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  IV.     Will  count  toward 
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the  A.  B.  degree,  when  accompanied  by  such  practical 
work  as  is  prescnhed  hy  tJie  Director. 

VI.  History  of  Music. 

Music  of  the  ancients,  the  Greek  modes,  early 
church  music,  the  polyphonic  schools,  rise  of  homoph- 
ony,  transition  to  modern  tonality,  and  general  his- 
tory to  the  period  of  the  great  masters. 

Three  hours  a  week.    One  semester. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

VII.  HisTOEY  OF  Music. 

Study  of  the  classic,  romantic  and  modem  schools 
of  composition,  history  of  instruments  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  composers  with  practical  illustrations 
from  their  works. 

Three  hours  a  week.  One  semester.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  Course  V.  Junior  and  senior 
elective. 

Technical  musical  preparation  is  not  essential  to 
students  wishing  to  enter  Courses  VI  and  VII. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  A.  B.  degree 
except  in  conjunction  with  theoretical  Courses   II, 

III,  IV,  and  V. 

PlANOFOKTE. 

Systematic  training  is  given  in  thoroughly  modern 
methods  of  technique  and  tone  production,  studies 
and  instructive  works  suitable  to  the  requirements 
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of  the  individual  pupil  being  used.  Though  the 
importance  of  technical  proficiency  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  main  object  of  this  course  is  to  bring  the 
student  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  best  music 
and  to  impart  a  broad  and  educative  knowledge  of 
the  best  literature  for  the  pianoforte. 

Voice  Culture. 

The  course  in  solo  singing  will  include  control  of 
the  breath,  correct  placement  and  building  of  the 
voice,  enunciation,  a  graded  course  of  vocalises,  songs 
by  classic  and  modem  writers,  and  arias. 

Choral,  Singing. 

Two  courses  in  chorus  work  are  offered : 

(a)  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

(b)  Glee  Club  work,  for  students  able  to  read  at 
sight  and  having  suitable  voices. 

Violin. 

A  class  in  violin  playing  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Gus- 
tav  Kluenter,  of  Lynchburg. 

Students  who  play  orchestral  instruments  will  have 
the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
orchestra. 

Recitals  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  music  department ;  also  by  visiting  artists  of 
repute. 

VIII.     Musical  Appreciation. 
This  course,   which   is  open  to   all   students   and 
requires  no  previous  musical  knowledge,  aims  to  give 
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a  general  comprehension  of  music  such  as  will  enable 
the  hearer  to  listen  intelligently.  It  includes  an 
explanation  of  thematic  development;  ear  training 
in  harmonic  perception;  description  of  the  principal 
musical  forms,  of  present-day  instruments  and  the 
orchestra;  a  general  view  of  folk  and  church  music, 
song,  oratorio  and  opera;  and  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  more  representative  composers. 

One  hour  a  weeh.  One  year.  Does  not  count 
towards  the  A.  B.  degree. 

The  department  is  also  prepared  to  offer  courses 
in  double  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  score  reading, 
and  the  study  of  orchestral  works. 


ART 

Miss  McLaws. 

HISTORIC  COURSES 

I.  Ancient  and  Classic  Art. 

This  course  seeks  through  various  forms  of  art 
expression  to  understand  the  ideals,  activities  and 
results  of  the  lives  of  peoples  in  the  evolution  of 
civilization. 

It  studies  the  Egyptian,  Indian,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, Greek,  Roman,  Saracenic  and  Byzantine  types. 

II.  Medieval  and  Modern  Art. 

This  course  aims  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  Renaissance  on  modern  life. 
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It  includes  a  study  of  Gothic  art  and  the  Renais- 
sance as  expressed  in  Italy,  France,  England,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Colonial  Period  of  the  United 
States. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES 

III.  Elementary  Drawing  and  Color  Course. 
Drawing   and   sketching   in   pencil,   charcoal   and 

color  from  nature,  life,  cast  and  still  life. 

This  course  aims  to  see  and  represent  things 
pictorially  for  form,  line,  color  and  composition. 
Qualified  students  may  work  in  oil. 

IV.  Design  and  Applied  Course. 

The  theory  of  harmony  in  color,  form  and  material 
is  developed  by  a  logical  sequence  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  pictorial  composition,  design  and  applica- 
tions to  block-printing,  stenciling,  clay  and  other 
mediums  of  expression. 

V.  Jewelry  and  simple  flat  metal  course. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  college  will  accept,  instead  of  examinations, 
certificates  from  schools  doing  standard  college  pre- 
paratory work,  whose  pupils  are  admitted  on  certifi- 
cate to  other  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  Application 
for  admission  on  certificate  should  be  made  to  the 
President,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  state- 
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ment  of  the  college  preparatory  course  offered  by  the 
school,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
who  wishes  to  enter. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 
When  advanced  standing  is  asked  for,  however,  re- 
quest therefor  must  be  submitted  to  the  committee 
on  academic  requirements  through  the  heads  of  the 
departments  in  which  this  standing  is  asked.  Full 
credits  will  not  be  given  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  first  semester's  work.  No  student  will  be 
allowed  to  graduate  with  less  than  one  year  of  resi- 
dence work. 

DEGREES 

The  A.  B.  degree  is  the  only  degree  given  at 
present. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  are  required  to  take  five  subjects, 
three  of  which  must  be  other  than  music,  art,  or 
domestic  science. 

All  students  who  have  not  completed  the  college 
entrance  work  are  required  to  make  up  that  work 
in  which  they  are  deficient.  Exceptions  to  the  rule 
may  be  made  in  cases  of  those  students  who  present 
satisfactory  certificates  of  graduation  from  Prepara- 
tory Schools. 
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In  other  cases,  after  considering  excuses,  the 
Facnlty  may  allow  students  to  return  within  a  shorter 
time. 

In  cases  of  severe  illness,  or  other  serious  occur- 
rence, students  will  be  permitted  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

While  not  sectarian,  the  college  emphasizes  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  tries  to  have  them 
exemplified  in  its  life.  Daily  devotional  exercises 
are  held  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  Church 
services  are  held  every  Sunday  both  morning  and 
evening.  Attendance  is  required  at  the  daily  and 
Sunday  services. 

Classes  are  organized  for  Bible  study.  Three-hour 
courses  are  offered  as  elective  work  counting  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  One-hour  courses,  open  to  all 
students,  are  offered  as  follows : 

(1)  Outline  studies  of  selected  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  one  year. 

(2)  Studies  in  the  four  Gospels,  one  semester. 

(3)  Outline  studies  of  selected  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  one  semester. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation conducts  weekly  meetings,  and  is  engaged  in 
practical  work. 
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The  religious  work  is  in  charge  of  the  resident 
Chaplain,  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work  at  the 
college,  and  who  is  able  to  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  the  students. 


HEALTH 

The  health  of  the  student  is  considered  of  prime 
importance.  A  physician  who  has  had  the  best 
training  and  wide  experience  resides  on  the  campus 
and  has  charge  of  the  health  of  the  students.  All 
students  are  required  to  take  physical  examinations 
upon  entering  the  college  and  the  exercise  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician. 

Owing  to  the  possibility  of  much  out-door  life,  the 
exceptionally  fine  climate,  and  the  excellent  water 
supply,  students  keep  uniformly  well,  and  many 
students  who  could  not  take  college  courses  in  places 
more  confining,  or  of  more  rigorous  climate,  can 
work  here  and  steadily  improve  in  health. 

LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS 

Addresses  and  concerts  were  given  during  the  year 
1909-10  by  the  following: 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Underbill. 
Reverend  J.  Cleveland  Hall. 
President  Henry  N.  Snyder. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Vincent. 
Professor  Edwin  Mims. 
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Dr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers. 

Mme.  Mary  Hissem  DeMoss. 
Mme.  Yolanda  Mero. 
Mr.  Horatio  Connell. 

RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  flag  station  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Railroad,  twelve  miles  north  of  Lynch- 
burg (see  map). 

Connections  may  be  made  with  the  Southern  Rail- 
road at  Lynchburg  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads. 

Several  local  trains  a  day  stop  at  Sweet  Briar. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Sweet  Briar  omnibus  runs  between  the  college 
buildings  and  the  station,  but  meets  regularly  only 
certain  trains.  Persons  expecting  to  arrive  or  depart 
should  send  word  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  college  may  be  reached  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone from  Lynchburg. 

All  articles  sent  by  freight  or  express  should  be 
prepaid. 

Each  student  supplies  her  own  soap  and  towels 
and  an  extra  blanket  or  quilt. 

All  garments  sent  to  the  laundry  must  be  marked 
with  Cash's  woven  names.  Laundry  books  contain- 
ing laundry  regulations  and  lists  may  be  purchased 
at  the  college. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  wishing  to  be  enrolled  should  send  (1) 
an  application  for  admission,  giving  information 
regarding  schools  previously  attended  with  names 
and  addresses  of  principals;  (2)  a  statement  made 
and  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended 
showing  subjects  studied  and  amount  of  work  cov- 
ered in  each  subject;  (3)  a  registration  fee  of  ten  dol- 
lars. In  cases  where  students  are  not  introduced 
through  students  or  friends  of  the  college,  names  of 
references  are  required. 

Blanks  for  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  President. 

Rooms  are  not  reserved  until  the  above  conditions 
are  complied  with. 
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STUDENTS 

Booth,  Alma  Wheeler Petersburg,   Va. 

Hurt,   Virginia    Blackstone,  Va. 

Keller,  Esther    .Muncie,  Ind. 

Morriss,    Emma    Wilson .Richmond,   Va. 

Murray,  Josephine  Wadsworth Johnsto^v^l,  N.  Y. 

Parker,   Mary  Virginia Franklin,  Va. 

Keller,   Nelle    Muncie,  Ind. 

Matson,  Frances  Noyes   Johnson   City,   Tenn. 

Wilson,    Loulie    Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Zaegel,   Elsie  L ,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Avirett,    Donnell    Dunbar Cumberland,  Md. 

Buffington,   Eugenia Evanston,    Illinois. 

Cornwall,   Esther  Hazard ,.  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Dalton,    Margaret   Louise j.  Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 

Franke,    Elizabeth    J.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Grammer,    Elizabeth    Maude Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Hardie,   Sue    l.  Birmingham,   Ala. 

Homer,    Eva    j.  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Lamfrom,   Helen    ..North   Baltimore,   Ohio. 

Marshall,   Lucile    Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Finkerton,    Mary    Broughton Norfolk,  Va. 

Ribble,    Margaretha   A Wytheville,  Va. 

Richardson,    Bernice   L Leominster,  Mass. 

Richardson,   Frances  McP '.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Thach,   Mayo Birmingham,  Ala. 

Thomas,   Margaret   Hazel Bramwell,  W.  Va. 

Tyler,  Mary   *  Hagerstown,  Md. 

White,   Rebecca   B Walton,  N.  Y. 

Callan,    Grace   Margaret Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Cunningham,  Jane    j.  Amherst,  Va. 

Driver,  Ema    .f .  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Green,    Elizabeth   Temple ^.  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Hayes,  Ellen  Van  Valzah Bellefonte,   Pa. 
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Koon,  Eleanor Houlton,    Maine. 

Maurice,    Ruth    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,   Sallie  Rutherford ^.  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Patton,    Rebekah    E Catlettsburg,  Ky. 

Schoolfield,  Lucille Danville,  Va. 

Slaughter,    Susan    Reid Norfolk,  Va. 

Sommerville,    Eleanor    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sutherland,    Mary    M Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Swain,  Alice  Greenleaf i.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tnompson,    Doris    Majorie Toledo,  Ohio. 

Walkup,  Elsie Crawfordsville,    Ind. 

Washburn,    Henrietta    M L  Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Wilson,   Katherine    Lexington,    Mo. 

Abbott,  Virginia   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Allen,    Charlotte    Mary Houston,  Texas. 

Alexander,   Jeanne    Lynchburg,   Va. 

Anderson,    Elizabeth     Lynchburg,   Va. 

Anderson,    Florence    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baker,   Laura  Margaret    Purcellville,    Va. 

Bancroft,    Dorothy    Springfield,  Ohio. 

Barnett,   Frances   Ruth Lynchburg,   Va. 

Beadles,   Louise   Holliday Danville,   Va. 

Bell,  Mary  Waddell   Staunton,  Va. 

Beville,    Julia    A Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Blount,  Mollie   Pensacola,    Fla. 

Bosson,  Catherine   Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Bowie,    Elizabeth    Birmingham,   Ala. 

Bradfield,    Emma    E Barnesville,   Ohio. 

Bradford,    Walker     Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Brooks,    Clara   May San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Bryan,    Flora    C Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Bryan,  Meta  Holt  Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Buchanan,  Harriet  Graham Richmond,  Va. 

Bullard,  Rebekah  Houston Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Camp,   Leta    Ocala,   Fla. 

Caperton,  Caroline    Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Carothers,   Bessie    Louisville,    Ky. 
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Carroll,    Clytie    Beaumont,  Texas. 

Carroll,    Grace     Beaumont,  Texas. 

Carter,  Mary  Louise San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Catlett,   Lucy  H Staunton,  Va. 

Cheney,    Lucy   L Defiance,  Ohio. 

Clark,  Theodosia  Breckenridge Evanston,  111. 

Cobb,  Margaret  Lueile    Norfolk,  Va. 

Cooper,  Sarah    Hopkinsville,    Ky. 

Covey.   Katherine    Bloomington,  111. 

Craddock,  Elise Lynchburg,   Va. 

Crain,  Marion  K Overbrook,  Pa. 

Craven,    Elizabeth    Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Culberson,    Eugenia    Houston,  Texas. 

Darnall,   Elizabeth    Roanoke,   Va. 

Darnell,    Pauline    M Memphis,  Tenn. 

Davidson,  Nellie  Chichester Washington,   D.   C. 

Denham,   Sara   Croom Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Denman,    Susanna    Dorothy San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Dittenhaver,  Helen  Louise Toledo,   Ohio. 

Doyle,    Florence    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Duvall,  Margaret    Baltimore,   Md. 

Eisendrath,    Alma   L Chicago,  111. 

Elliott,    Faye   A Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ely,   Mildred    Barnesville,   Ohio. 

Engelhard,  Margaret  Jean Evanston,  111. 

Erck,    Clare    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ervin,  Addie  Celeste    Richmond,  Va. 

Ervin,  Mary  Henrietta Richmond,  Va. 

Evans,    Harriet   McNair Amherst,  Va. 

Everett,    Hallie    Call Guyandotte,  W.  Va. 

Farris,  Marcelite  A Memphis,  Tenn. 

French,    Marjorie    M Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

Furman,    Eleanor    Greenville,  S.  C. 

Gregg,   Cora  Esther Birmingliani,  Ala. 

Gregory,    Ethel    Norfolk,  Va. 

Gregory,  Jane    Austin,  Texas. 
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Griffin,    Claudine    Salem,   Va. 

Gwathmey,  Carolyn    Norfolk,   Va. 

Haddock,    Margaret    Gertrude Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hail,   Elizabeth    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hall,  Catherine  A Evanston,  111. 

Hampton,    Corinne    Columbia,   S.  C. 

Harrison,   Norine    Clarksville,    Tenn. 

Harrison,  Rosalie  Heth   Amherst,   Va. 

Haviland,    Elizabeth    L Bellefontaine,    Ohio. 

Heggie,  Lucile    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Hibberd,    Helen    V Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Hill,    Mary    Virginia Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Hinds,   Delta   lone Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Houser,    Ruth    Louise Wabash,    Indiana. 

Jalonick,    Helen   M Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Jamison,  Ethel  V Roanoke,   Va. 

Jones,  Mary  Allgood Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jones,  Mary  Wharton Memphis,  Tenn. 

Kash,  L.   Feme Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Key,   Elizabeth   L Austin,  Texas. 

Knox,   Byrd   Wallis Houston,  Texas. 

Kruse,   Adele    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lanier,    Katherine     Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Lindsay,    Delia    Savannah,   Ga. 

Logan,  Mattie  Welch Nicholasville,    Ky. 

Lloyd,  Ruth    Toledo,   Ohio. 

McClintock,    Mary    Louise Marianna,   Ark. 

McKinney,    Mary    Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Magee,  Cynthia    Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich. 

Mahone,   Marie    Petersburg,   Va. 

Malsby,   Louise    Richmond,  Ind. 

Martin,  Frances  A Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mattingly,   Kathryne    Laurel,    Md. 

Merritt,    Em   Turner    Pensacola,  Fla. 

Merritt,    Mary    Elizabeth Pensacola,  Fla. 
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Minor,   Lucy   L Asheville,  N.  C. 

Monash,    Helen    Chicago,  III. 

Moore,  Mary   Elizabeth Brazil,  Ind. 

Moss,  Marjorie    Lake  Charles,  La. 

Motter,    Serena    Frederick,  Md. 

Munroe,  Abbie   Biidd Quincy,   Fla. 

Norris,  Anna  Bradtield Branesville,  Ohio. 

Northern,    Mary    Old Norfolk,  Va. 

Norvell,    Lenora    McCue Beaumont,  Texas. 

Orme,    Eloise   Stuart Washington,   D.   C. 

Parris,    Juliet    Washington,   D.    C. 

Peckwell,    Dorothy    Hall New   Haven,   Conn. 

Phillips,  Marion    Evanston,   111. 

Quinby,  Katherin  L Norfolk,  Va. 

Reeder,    Willie    Benham    Florence,  Ala. 

Richardson,  Lois  M Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Riddle,   Florence  Carr    Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robertson,  Virginia    Danville,  Va. 

Robinson,    Ellen    J Norfolk,  Va. 

Rodman,    Camniie    C Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Ross,   Ida  Polk    Mobile,   Ala. 

Rutherford,    Helen    Muskogee,  Okla. 

Sabel,    Olga    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Scott,    Bessie    Amherst,   Va. 

Shafer,  Susan  Marguerite   Hagerstown,  Md. 

Shand,    Barbara   C Narberth,  Pa. 

Shoop,   Ethel    Suffolk,   Va. 

Shunk,  Edna  L Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Sibley,  Hettie  Camilla Birmingham,  Ala. 

Simons,  Sara  Calhoun Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sipe,   Enid    Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Smith,  Enrique    W^aco,   Texas. 

Snow,    Jane    W Rochester,   N.  Y. 

Sprinkel,    Mary    Gillespie Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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Stacy,    Cordelia   Brown Austin,   Texas. 

Staley,   Margaret   C Breathedsville,  Md. 

Steele,  Martha  B Hutchinson,  Kan. 

Stephenson,  Reba  D Bala,   Pa. 

Stevens,   Ruth    Lynchburg,   Va. 

Summers,   Frances    Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Suppes,    Nancy    Johnstown,  Pa. 

Sutherland,   Elizabeth    Farmville,  Va. 

Taylor,   Dorothy  W Montclair,  N.  J. 

Thacker,    Lois    Cleburne,    Texas. 

Thomas,  Emma  Ora   Bramwell,  W.  Va. 

Tillman,   Lucy   Helm Nashville,    Tenn. 

Tillman,   Martha   Washington Nashville,    Tenn. 

Tucker,   Helen  Margaret Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Tyson,   Elizabeth  D South  Strafford,  Vt. 

Wailes,   Mary  E Elsie,  Va. 

Walker,    Mary    Ellis Louisville,  Ky. 

Wallace,   Dorothy    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Ward,  Sea  Willow    Beaumont,    Texas. 

Watson,  Mertie   Portsmouth,  Va. 

Weakley,    Eula    Birmingham,  Ala, 

Webster,  Helena  May    Kensington,  Md. 

Whitten,   EflBe  May    Amherst,  Va. 

Williams,    Bessy   M Amherst,  Va. 

Wingfield,   Eleanor    Richmond,   Va. 

Wright,  Clara  Linda    Haverstraw,    N.   Y. 

Yerkes,    Marian    Dotterer Overbrook,  Pa. 
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